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PREFACE. 



To MY Readers. 

Eight years have come and gone since I arrived at the 

r 

conclusion that the cattle industry of Ireland was conducted 
upon a system that ignored the natural advantages that sur- 
round it, and as a consequence those identified with it suffered 
an enormous loss every year. 

During that time the details of the subject have occupied 
my attention, and in the following pages I show the simple 
measures to effect a speedy change, and bring about a marked 
improvement in the present deplorable condition of Ireland's 
greatest industry. 

From " Ireland's Resources " may be gathered the remark- 
able facts hitherto unrecognised, that while the "Industrial 
Classes of Ireland " are Producers, the ** Industrial Classes of 
England " are Consumers, and that the mutual interest of both 
are to rely upon each other. 



a TALLERMAN. 



48, Rutland-square, 

Dublin, Ist July, 1891, 
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RAILWAY ABATTOIRS & PRESERTIM FACTORIES 

APPLIED TO 

IRISH MEAT AND ITS KINDRED INDUSTRIES. 

By D. TALLERMAN. 



Towards the commencement of last year I was favoured 
by the publication of a letter and leading article in 
j?%e Times, occupying more than half of one of its pages, 
wherein attention was directed to the extensive character 
of the Irish Live Stock Trade, together with the large 
losses of material and money that were unnecessarily 
incurred, owing to the wanton and thoughtless manner 
upon which it was conducted, resulting in a needless 
waste in quantity and depreciation in quality, that in the 
aggregate represented a value suflficient in amount to 
account for the deplorable condition that Ireland's Agri- 
cultural Industry has drifted into. 

My communication created a very great amount of 
interest, and was honoured by being reprinted in many 
of the leading journals of all parties throughout the 
United Kingdom, who unanimously expressed the opinion 
that the subject I had directed attention to was deserv- 
ing of the fullest consideration. 

I take this opportunity to again revert to the subject, 
that I may point out for general information the progress 
that has been made during the past year towards im- 
proving the condition of things then referred to, the 
diflficulties that have presented themselves in connection 
with them, the means by which they may be successfully 
overcome, and what I propose should be done during the 
present year. 

In the letter mentioned, reference was made to many 
remarkable facts that had remained unrecognised, in- 
cluding the following : — 

1st. — That during the previous year Ireland alone 

supplied the British markets with upwards 
of 40,000 tons more fresh meat than all foreign 
countries and British colonies put together. 
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2flJ. — That during 1888 the number of animals 
received from Ireland reached 1,921,272, valued at 
£11,770,492 sterling. 

3rd. — That the average loss of flesh sustained by 
each class of animals showed the total to be 37,304,047 
pounds, equal to 16,653 tons, valued at £1,086,034. 

4th. — That the depreciation in the quality of the 
meat of the ^'Fat Cattle" shipped equalled £l 10^. 5d. 
per beast, or £429,691 sterling on the whole. 

5th. — That by the indirect system of sale and distribu- 
tion incidental to the present system of shipping live 
animals, the commercial value of the meat and 

offal vvas not secured by Irish farmers- 
while the labouring classes were deprived of 

the employment arising from the preparation and 
manufacture of the bye a.nd waste products which the 
animals furnished upon slaughter. 

6th. — That although Ireland was an important 
cattle producing and exporting country, it im- 
ported considerable quantities of low class foreign 
meats^ paying much higher prices for them than those 
its own home-grown meats sold for. 

7th. — I pointed out that by the conversion of its live 
stock trade into one for the export of fresh meat, the 
large number of store stock and calves, now shipped as 
lean animals would be matured and fattened in Ireland, 
and thus largely increase its annual meat crop. 

8th. — Generally it was shown that by the actual losses, 
made upon the live stock at present exported, the possible 
losses, by the continuance of a disorganized system of dis- 
tribution, together with the general losses, arising from 
enormous quantities of raw produce being sent away to 
furnish employment to people other than its own, Ireland 
sustained a total annual lOSS, of the exceeding large 
sum of £14,620,367 ; enormous as this figure appears to 
be, it was arrived at by a careful and exhaustive scrutiny 
of every phase of the subject, the whole of the details in- 
cidental to them being set out at length ; these, after being 
subjected to a rigid examination by the whole of the 
cattle traders of Ireland, remain unchallenged ; at the 
same time, skilled experts in various branches of the subject 
have not only confirmed my estimates, but consider them 
lowly framed. 

Meanwhile two Companies have been formed in Dublin 
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to give practical effect to the views I had expressed ; and 
the actual experimental trials that have been made by the 
slaughter of cattle and preparation of the edible offal and 
coarse meats, have conclusively shown that the value I 
claimed they would possess under a proper course of pro- 
cedure is readily obtainable ; and the Directors have so 
£ar satisfied themselves that they can attain profitable 
results, that they have fitted up the necessary plant and 
machinery at the Dublin Abattoirs to carry out the busi- 
ness upon a large scale. 

The further confirmation to complete the necessary 
evidence of the success that awaits the full establishment 
of the movement upon a practical basis, was obtained in 
London, where some of the prime parts of the beasts were 
forwarded in a manner such as to elicit an impartial opinion 
upon the adaptability of the meat for the requirements of 
the London trade, together with its commercial value 
there, the portion of the consignment sent direct to one of 
the largest retail establishments meeting with the return 
of a good price, and an intimation that the managers 
were ready to buy from 80 to 100 sides of such beef 
every week. The Company are now shipping beef to 
the London and Crewe markets, where it realizes fair 
prices. 

It will be seen by the above summary of my previous 
letter that the means by which additions may be thus 
made to the annual receipts of its greatest industry may 
be appropriately designated one of the *^ Real Kemedies 
for Ireland;'' for, beyond doubt, its deplorable condition 
and the discontent of its people are largely due to the low 
prices the farmers receive for their produce. 

The remarkably prime character of the meat furnished 
by Irish cattle when properly dealt with, is not under- 
stood in England, owing to the manner in which the trade 
is carried out. 

In Ireland, cattle are sent from the farms to one or 
more local fairs, where they are collected in droves, and 
forwarded to the seaport markets for resale and shipment. 
The rough usage, exposure, hunger, thirst, and other 
cruelties which the animals are subjected to, during their 
transport by rail and sea, so continuously terrify and 
completely exhaust them, that it is impossible accurately 
to describe the miserable condition they present upon 
arrival in the English markets. 
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The subject has furnished an endless cause of complaint 
from the whole of the trade for the past thirty or forty 
years. Farmers have sent their cattle forward, and then 
frequently followed by the mail to meet them in the 
English markets, when they have been unable to recognise 
their own animals, by reason of their changed appearance. 

In round figures, about 700,000 beasts are shipped 
from Ireland every year, 400,000 being store cattle, and 
300,000 fat cattle, about two-thirds of the store 
beasts are shipped to Scotland, and one-third to Norfolk 
and Eastern counties ; the fat animals are principally 
shipped to Liverpool and Bristol, where, owing to their 
known depreciated condition, 

Irish Cattle do not realize within one penny 
per pound of other live beasts that are 
offered for sale at the same time, 

while the store cattle after three or four months' feeding 
in the north or south are slaughtered and their meat 
sent to the London or provincial markets as prime Scotch 
or prime English beef, respectively, where it realizes 

"top prices," or about one halfpenny per 
pound more than any similar meat that may 

be oflFered. 

It is difficult to conceive a wilder business than is thus 
permitted to exist by Irish farmers, whose cattle when 
sold on their merits as Irish, make one penny per pound 
less than any other animals offered at the same time, but 
properly "finished" and converted into English and Scotch 
beef, their current market value becomes one halfpenny 
per pound more than that of other meat on sale. 

It is desirable that Irish farmers and graziers 

should concentrate their attention upon the means, 

by which they can place "Prime Irish Meat" 
within reach of British consumers, who are at 

all times eager purchasers of the prime article at the 
fullest prices. This is in no w^ay an impossible task, if 
undertaken with a will and determination to succeed ; 
but if Irish producers will adhere listlessly to their past 
course of procedure, and not only see vessel after vessel 
laden with beef for English buyers daily pass the coasts 
of their country, but actually witness large quantities of 
low-class foreign meats regularly imported into Dublin 
and Belfast for the supply of Irish people, at prices in 
excess of those they sell their own meat for, then they 
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must continue to suffer all the inconveniences that they 
thus subject themselves to. 

A careful study of the subject for the past eight years 

has satisfied me that Irish meat producers 
occupy an unapproachable position in rela- 
tion to the supply of the requirements of 

English consumers, and that a general reorganiza- 
tion of the trade could and would speedily be effected if 
freedom of action were permitted in connection with it. 
Unfortunately the few outlets for the shipment of Live 
Stock are surrounded with vested interests, who indivi- 
dually and collectively obstruct the introduction of any 
measures calculated to interfere with the existing condi- 
tions that they are satisfied should continue. 

Irish farmers, to secure improvements in their positioUi 
must themselves make the effort to obtain them. 

The facilities to enable them to achieve success are 
quite within their reach. 

The importations of foreign live stock into Great 
Britain during 1889, exhibit some marked changes in 
contrast with 1888, the respective numbers being — 





Caitlb 


Shxbp 


Fios 


Total 


1888 


... 375,051 


952,452 


24,443 


1,351,94 


1889 


... 553,308 


676,802 


25,385 


1,255,495 



showing an increase of 178,257 cattle, and a decrease of 
275,650 sheep ; however, the animals sent from Ireland 
during 1889 numbered 1,757,081, being 501,586 in excess 
of the foreign live animals imported ; the details of the 
Irish trade exhibit its contracted character in the fact, 
that the bulk of the consignments were despatched from 
seven ports, as under — 

Live Stock shipped from Ireland in 1889. 



Poet op Shipment 


Cattt.i! 


Sreep 


Pios 


TOTAI, 


Belfast 


83,567 


26,044 


44,557 


154,168 


Cork 


73,692 


94,126 


21,583 


189,401 


Drogheda 


53,468 


75,605 


29,287 


158,360 


Dublin 


286,174 


255,824 


195.706 


687,704 


Dundalk 


26,276 


25,753 


47,103 


99,132 


Londonderry 


67,593 


37,684 


30,340 


135,617 


Waterford ... 


58,484 


45,504 


48,741 


152,729 


Total, 7 Ports 


599,254 


560,540 


417,317 


1,577,111 


Total 11 other] 
Ports r 


70,589 


53,147 


56,234 


179,970 



Total shipped 669,843 613,687 473,551 1.757,081 
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It will be difficult in England to realize the absolute 
control that the comparatively small number of cattle 
dealers in Ireland exercise over the whole trade of the 
country. In the markets and at the fairs, there may 
appear the semblance of a legitimate competition, but this 
only takes a real shape when supplies happen to be short; 
their power of combination has been made known to me 
on many occasions, and must be taken into consideration 
in any project for improving the farmer s condition. 

The imports of fresh meat from America, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Kiver Plate, and other countries, into 
England, continues to increase at a rapid rate, which con- 
clusively shows that the recently adopted system of dead 
meat transport can be successfully employed by the pro- 
ducers of those distant countries ; it is also evident that 
their consignments meet with a ready sale. 

That the transport of dead meat over live cattle pos- 
sesses inherent advantages, and yields beneficial results 
to both producers and consumers, has been conclusively 
shown in the United States, where, in a very few years, 
the " dressed beef trade " has, to a large extent, super- 
seded the '* shipment of cattle on the hoof." 

A system which has thus promptly 
revolutionized the internal meat trade of 

America, notwithstanding the wide area over which 
it is spread, and has also enabled shippers from America 
and the Antipodes to freely and regularly enter English 

markets, should be able to furnish benefits of 
even a more satisfactory character to the 
cattle producers of Ireland, occupying as 
they do the remarkably favoured position 
of being in close proximity to numerous 
large centres of consumption, with whom 
they can hold regular and daily communi- 
cation ; this natural advantage over their 
foreign competitors should enable them to 
conduct an efficient systematic organization 
with local buyers, and thus obtain more 
profitable results. 

With the view of becoming better acquainted with the 
subject, I determined, by personal observation and in- 
quiry to ascertain the causes that led to the existence 
of a condition of things that appeared inexplicable, and 
during the past year have been occupied in making myself 
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acquainted with the manner in which the Irish Cattle 
trade was conducted, and the means that offered for the 
conversion of its export trade in live animals into one for 
the export of dead meat. The result of my travelling, 
inquiry, observation, and experiment, has been to 
satisfy me, that by the pursuance of a simple course of 
procedure, upon defined lines, a means may be found for 
successfully dealing with the subject, so as to promptly 
bring about beneficial results of a marked character. 

My letter of last year created the general impression 
that an enormous amount of capital would be required 
to bring about the contemplated improvements. Such an 
impression is contrary to what I desired to convey. 

It may be taken as an absolute principle that, however 
necessary ample capital may be *' in production," it is 
not required in '^ distribution," as it occupies a secondary 
position in that branch of commercial operations; more- 
over, the introduction of capital into distribution in- 
variably leads to the extension of the "middleman" 
element, from which home producers suffer so much. 

The sound commercial basis of distribution is that of 
" Agency,'' whereby an effective service, of a definite and 
technical character, is rendered to producers in return for 
a fixed remuneration of a reasonable amount. 

It will be in the organization of the Irish Cattle trade 
upon a widely-spread, but solid foundation in this 
direction, that permanent benefit may be promptly ensured 
throughout the country. 

Much anxiety exists in the minds of Irish Cattle pro- 
ducers as to the possible effects of the growing importa- 
tions of foreign meats upon their particular industry. 
But in these no cause for alarm can be found, for the reason 
that the meat trade of Ireland being principally beef, 
cannot be effected by the supplies from New Zealand, 
Australia, or South America, which are almost entirely 
mutton, the small proportion of beef sent from those 
places being frozen, and therefore saleable only at a low 
price for consumption in special directions. 

While the consignments of beef from America, if, of prime 
quality, is costly, and cannot be profitably imported under 
QJ. per pound — a price that Irish farmers can well afford 
to sell, and English butchers to buy, their meat at in 
sides, without the offal, which may be sold in other 
directions, furnishing an increased price. 
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The distinct and 

important consideration for Irish farmers 

to take note of, is to conduct their operations upon the 
same h'nes as those practised by their Ibreign competitors, 
when they will find themselves 

surrounded by natural advantages, 

that will in themselves enable them to successfully com- 
pete with and overcome their opponents. 

After reviewing the varied conditions upon which 
animals are bred, fed, and owned, in the different districts 
of Ireland, coupled with the comparatively small quantity 
of stock held by the majority of owners, and the separate 
times at which their animals are fit for marketing ; also 
bearing in mind the foul treatment, and oftentimes 
serious injuries, that animals are subjected to on the 
Railways, in addition to the expenses attending that 
mode of transit, I have concluded that the only COUrse 

of procedure that will be acceptable to Irish 

farmers, and so impress them as to lead to their taking 
steps to bring about the highly desirable results that 
should be the outcome of Ireland's great national industry, 

is the one that will enable owners of live 
stock in every part of the country, to 
slaughter their animals in their own 
localities while they are in their primest 
condition, 

and then deal with the meat and bye-products in 
such a manner as will enable them to be placed in the 
best merchantable forms that will allow of their being 
readily and economically transmitted to those special 
centres of consumption in England, where each particular 
commodity acquires the highest commercial value ; for, 
while the diflFerent parts of an animal, either in a fresh or 
prepared form, have a varying value in all places, it must 
be an evident error of judgment, to forward only whole 
carcases to each place, and thus dispose of portions ot 
them at their minimum value, instead of separating and 
transmitting each poition in the direction where it will rea- 
lize the highest price, and thus secure the maximum value. 

The contiguity of Irish centres of produc- 
tion to British centres of consumption, enables 

these changing conditions to be met, and effectively 
dealt with by home growers in a manner that foreign 
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shippers cannot contend against, and thus 

furnishes the former with natural advantages, that, 

properly utilized, yields a Commercial position 
of marked value. 

But to review the position and requirements of the 
Irish farmer alone, is to give consideration to but one 
half of the subject, inasmuch as he is only the producer 
and seller of meat ; the British retail butcher occupies 
the remaining half of the situation by reason of being 
the buyer and distributor ; consequently, his position and 
interest form an essential portion of the matter for 
consideration, and involve many features of great 
importance. 

The butchering trade of the present time is in marked 
contrast to what it was in bygone days, owing to the 
changes to which the vending of home-grown meat has 
been subjected, by the introduction of large abattoirs in 
London, Aberdeen, and other parts of the country, by 
reason of which butchers are able to buy meat for their 
shops instead of cattle, which thisy find more advan- 
tageous and convenient for themselves. 

The vendors of home-grown meat have, however, found 
strong opponents in the increasing number of foreign meat 
shops that have been opened up by the great American 
meat companies, in most of the populous districts through- 
out the country, which have largely interfered with the 
regular butchering trade ; it is, therefore, advisable to 

consider the subject from the English 
butcher's point of view as well as from 
that of the Irish farmer. 

With the knowledge of what to do before us, the con- 
sideration of the most practical manner of doing it follows 
as a natural sequence ; and, possibly, it would be difficult 
to realize a more complex problem for solution than that 
of bringing the meat producers of Ireland into more direct 
communication with the meat consumers of England. 

But a satisfactory solution to the problem 

'will be found, by tracing the different stages in the 
system of meat preparation, realization, and distribution, 
and then by working out the best means by which the 
numerous operations incidental to the details of each stage 
can be practically, effectively, and profitably carried out. 
Thus there are four stages in the commercial realization 
of meat to be so considered, viz. : — 
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1st. The provision and slaughter of the animals, weigh- 
ing the meat, and packing it for transit. 

2nd. The preparation of the coarse meats and edible offal. 

3rd. The completion and supervision of the transport 
and delivery of the meats. 

4th. The sale of the meats in England. 

The last is, vvithout question, the most important stage, 
as upon its successful conduct that of all the previous 
ones depend. I therefore deal with it first, and in doing 
so I do not hesitate to declare that with a regular 

and reliable supply of prime meat, at any 
one or niore places in Ireland, coupled with 

complete arrangements for its effective transport, and 
delivery in good condition to English butchers, a ready 

sale may be established for all that can be 
supplied at the spot where it may be pro- 
vided, at prices that will be profitable to 
both sellers and buyers. 

I anticipate that this statement will be received with 
astonishment by Irish farmers ; but each and all of them 
will be ready to admit that its successful accomplishment 
is most likely to place their position in a new aspect even 
to themselves. 

The statement is not lightly made, but the result of a 
careful study of the present position of the farmers and 
graziers of Ireland, and the system upon which the meat 
trade of England is conducted, which materially differs, 
at the present time, as before mentioned, from the course 
of business practised by butchers even a few years since. 

1 have also satisfied myself, and it will be generally 
conceded by all practical men, that, provided meat can 

be sold at a fair price at its place of slaughter 

in Ireland, wherever that may be situated, the supply 
of cattle will be ample, and the arrangements for their 
slaughter and the preparation of the meat for transit, can 
be readily, economically, and more effectively carried 
out by the local residents than by strangers introduced 
for the purpose. 

By those who for the first time consider the subject 
it cannot be too well known and understood, that 

at the present time there is a ready and 
regular sale for fresh meat in the manufacturing 
and mining districts all Over England, Scotland 

and Wales, and that it is to a great extent bought by 
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the butchers, from description solely, without personal 
inspection ; while in London alone there are about 4,000 
butchers, but only 800 slaughter-houses, which shows 
that of the number over 3,000 are solely meat vendors ; 
a similar condition of things will be found to exist in the 
large towns in the provinces, the major portion of whose 
tradesmen buy meat for their shops, and not live animals ; 
it is immaterial to them where they buy the meat, or who 
they buy it from, provided the quality and price are satis- 
factory to themselves, and they can obtain what they 
require for their business. 

Therefore, it is beyond question, that if the supply 

of fresh meat can be provided in Ireland, 

and confidence so established in Irish meats that 
butchers in England could rely upon getting their 
stocks regularly, and in good condition, then they W^OUld 

buy direct from the slaughter-houses there, 

whether at the ports of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 

Belfast, or in any of the inland districts. 

But irrespective of this outlet by means of the retail 

butcher's trade, there exists in England a 
specially organized channel, ready and 
willing to absorb all the meats that Ireland 
can supply, and as ea^er to procure it as 
Irish graziers are to dispose of it. This will 

be found in connection with the stores of the industrial 
co-operative societies that permeate the country in all 
directions, more especially in the mining and manufactur- 
ing districts : the number of societies exceed 1,460, having 
about 1,000,000 members (mostly representing families), 
whose gross purchases last year exceeded £38,000,000. 

Few in the whole of Ireland are aware of the existence 
of these societies, or, knowing of them, can appreciate the 
opportunity that presents itself for utilizing this great 
organization to their own advantage ; but the fact 

remains, that within this marvellous industrial 
combination may be found the germs of an 

unsatisfied demand, that, if properly approached 
by commercial experience, and eflficiently satisfied, may 
result in a sympathetic union of Irish producers and 
British consumers, altogether outside the pale of politics, 
that statesmen, politicians, farmers, and graziers, never 
dreamt of, but would gratefully welcome. 

For while the societies in the course of their operatio n 
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have readily supplied their members with the most of 
their requirements, they have not — with the exceptions 
of a few of the very large ones — been successful in their 
*' meat department," owing to their inability to clear off 
all parts of a carcass when killed. 

The subject of the *' meat department " has engaged, 
and continues to engage, the attention of the members 
of the organization at their central and district 
conferences, which shows that they are as eager to 
purchase meat as Irish farmers and graziers are to 
sell it ; so, without doubt, if any arrangement were 
made upon a commercial basis, and satisfactorily 
carried out, it would lead to the development of 

a demand in this one direction, that would 
alone take all the energies of Irish 
farmers to adequately supply. 

In connection with this feature of the subject it is 
necessary to bear in mind, that while it will be quite 

Eossible to arrange with English butchers, and other 
uyers to send cash with their orders for meat, or 
to pay for it on delivery, they will not entertain 
any business, if the responsibility of transit is to 
rest with them ; but with these points arranged, to be 
conducted by independent persons possessing experience 
of financial arrangements and traffic, nothing remains 
to be done in connection with the matter that practical 
local Irish graziers cannot easily do more efficiently than 
anyone else — namely, to organize the collection and 
supervise the slaughter of their own and their neighbours' 
animals in their own districts. 

The completion of traffic arrangements will be materially 
facilitated by Railway and Steam Companies, if sufficient 
freight is created for them, and it cannot be too well 
understood that this stage of the system at all times pre- 
sents itself as the most important branch in connection 
with it, although to the uninitiated it may appear the 
simplest and least worthy of consideration ; but it will be 
found in practice, that regular despatch and prompt deli- 
very are absolutely essential in a meat trade, while careful 
treatment in transit is nearly as necessary for dead meat 
as live stock ; for butchers will have their meat with the 
*' bloom '' on it, and one halfpenny to one penny per pound 
can be knocked oflF the value of meat by simply treating 
it unfairly in transit. 
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The sale of the meat and the arrangements for its 
transport being completed, it will remain with the 
farmers and graziers to provide a regular supply of animals 
and arrange for their slaughter, and the preparation of 
the prime and coarse meats and edible ofial. This maj 
be best effected by five or seven residents in a locality 
being formed into a Committee of Management to act on 
behalf of their neighbours. 

From the communications that have been made to me, 
I am assured that in most districts suitable premises for 
the purpose are readily procurable upon very nominal 
terms, and the minimum supply of ten beasts daily 
would be found to provide sufficient material to maintain 
a staff of employes in regular work. 

The location and employment of skilled experts in the 
many industries that would be called into existence 
by the introduction of this course of procedure, in the 
many quiet inland districts of Ireland, cannot fail to be 
the precursor of other industries, and gradually bring 
about a spread of knowledge and increased employment 
among the people upon subjects that are new to them. 

At the same time the retention in each district of 
large quantities of valuable material for manurial pur- 
poses must be of considerable importance to them, 
especially in connection with the cultivation of the potato 
crop, as was so ably pointed out by the late Sir Robert 
Kane in 1 844, when he stated in Industrial Ireland : — 

*• It is to be feared that before very long considerable loss will 
accrue to the corn and other food crops of this country from the 
deprivation of the soil of this essential ingredient (bones). The 
cattle exported from Ireland carry out in their bones a vast 
quantity of phosphoric acid derived from the soil. Of the cattle 
whose flesh is eaten in the country, the bones form a considerable 
article of export, as the attention of our agriculturists has not 
been awakened generally to the importance of restoring them to 
the soil. Let it be considered that in one pound of bones there 
is the phosphoric acid belonging to twenty-eight pounds of wheat, 
or to two hundred and fifty pounds of potatoes ; that this phos- 
phoric acid is indispensable to the healthy growth of the plants, 
and of the animals by which they are consumed, and hence will 
appear the vital importance to agriculture of preserving, as far as 
possible, these valuable materials, and returning them to the soil." 

The conversion of the blood and bones to manures at 
the spots of production, and the consequent establishment 
of local industries should prove a special advantage in all 
districts where the system is brought into practical 
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operation. But the most imporLant feature in connection 
with the subject is, that those so engaged in 
managing the realization of their own live stock, will be 

freed from the operations of the cattle 
dealers, and traders whose profits they 
will retain, in addition to the savings of 

waste and deterioration, that are the natural out- 
come of a rational course of procedure. 

The principal element in connection with the effective 
conduct of a fresh meat trade from Ireland is a sufficient 
supply of ice, by which a cool and dry atmosphere may 
be commanded at will — when and where required. It is 
the employment of this medium that enables beef from 
America and mutton from the Antipodes to be placed in 
the home markets in perfect condition and unlimited 
quantities. The amount of capital invested in the installa- 
tion and maintenance of the machinery employed in the 
production of the necessary temperature to convey foreign 
meats to home markets, reaches a sum so enormous as to 
materially add to the cost of every pouud of meat. It is 
a fact both remarkable .and interesting, that such an 
expenditure of capital is not needed for this purpose in 
Ireland, for throughout the country facilities exist 

in almost every direction for the production 

of ice at a nominal cost, by the utilization of the 
water-power that abounds in most districts ; and the 
means that can thus be furnished to provide the material 
to supply refrigerator barges upon the canals and other 
channels for inland navigation that Ireland is furnished 
with, will prove the means by which many remote dis- 
tricts may be brought into communication with the 

shipping ports ; and thus advantages may be ac- 
quired by the grow^ers of perishable food 
produce, that w^ill enable them to cheaply 
reach available markets. 

From this it may be seen that by its ClOSe prox- 
imity to English markets, its low^ range of 

temperature, as compared with other countries and 

colonies, and the enormous ice-producing 
pow^er which it possesses within itself, 
Ireland is endowed with a natural protec- 
tion to aid it in the disposal of its perishable 
food produce, which, if effectively utilized, 
should enable its farmers to profitably 
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and successfully compete with foreign 
producers of every character. 

What has concerned me the most in this truly- 
important subject for Ireland and its people, is the 
means which the knowledge and experience 1 have acquired 
of the subject can be ejSectually imparted to Irish 
farmers and graziers throughout the country in such 
a manner as will enable them to utilize it for their 
advantage. 

A lifetime may be spent in speaking to and writing 
for farmers, without result ; for, like water dropping 
on a stone, although an impression may be created 
sometime, the time will be long, and when accomplished 
the impression small. 

As a rule, farmers in their own way are as keen at a 
deal as any commercial men that can be found, and if they 
once actually see that they can get a pound extra for each 
of their beasts, have the sovereign in hand, and know how 
it was done, that then, and then only, will an impression 
be effectually created on their minds. It is, therefore, 
advisable to grapple with this feeling and utilize it. 

At present, a farmer, with his agricultural experience, 
values his beast as it stands, at so many stone of meat, 
less the weight of hide, head, tail, heart, feet, and other 
edible portions. After bargaining with the dealer, the 
Least is disposed of at a guess of what the actual net 
weight of meat may be — a course of procedure in which 
the farmer is placed at a disadvantage, and if he 
possessed commercial experience he would act differently, 
for he would know in his beast there were a number of 
prime and inferior roasting joints, a number of prime and 
inferior boiling joints, in addition to the edible items 
of the so-called offal, together with a quantity of material 
useful for manufacturing purposes ; he would further 
know, that each of the parts mentioned were saleable in a 
separate direction, in which they had their highest 
value ; he would also realize the condition that each part 
of an animal being equally nutritious, that the marked 
discrepancy in their selling price could be, in some way, 
rectified to his advantage ; he would be alive to the fact 
that there were different customers for portions of his 
beast, and the nearer he could meet their requirements, 
the less expense and labour would be incurred in the 
costs of distribution, all of which he had to bear. 
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If farmers had acquired a knowledge of these matters, 
they would promptly take steps to be interested in the 
benefits that their practical operations would yield ; but 
they do not know them, for the simple reason that they 
have never been brought under their notice, and cannot 
know them until they are ; therefore the sooner they 
are made plain to them, the quicker will they realize the 
exact position they occupy, and the more promptly will 
they take steps to alter them. 

My experience of farmers, in general, and of Irish 
farmers in particular, together with the number of com- 
munications that have reached me from all parts of the 
country, have thoroughly convinced me as to what ought 
to be done ; while the information I have gathered upon 
the subject during my stay in Ireland has taught me the 
effective means by which so great a task may be success- 
fully accomplished. 

For more than a year I have been actively engaged 
upon the subject, in close proximity to the Dublin Cattle 
M arket, the Salesmasters and Dealers ; and, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties that I have had to contend 
against, the result of my labours, if not as complete as 
could be wished, still shows distinct progress, inasmuch as 
a portion of the Dublin Abattoirs have been obtained, and 
fitted with insulated chambers of a substantial character. 

Preparing, preserving, and curing factories have been 
arranged, and the requisite steam plant machinery and 
utensils have been procured, that will permit of the 
bye-products and boiling joints from a considerable 
number of animals being daily dealt with ; preliminary 
shipments have been made with satisfactory results ; 
experimental trials have also been carried out, with 
the view of showing the class of goods that were being 
made elsewhere from the coarse meats and edible offal, 
with the result, that all persons who saw the display of 
prepared foods that were exhibited and practically 
tested, expressed their surprise and gratification with 
them in unmistakable terms. 

Altogether the establishment is now a remarkably 
complete one in character, and the conversion of extensive 
and substantial premises, that had been idle since they 
were erected, nine years since, into the means for 
conducting a thriving hive of industry, is an effort that 
cannot fail to yield satisfaction to all engaged in bringing 
the matter to its present stage. 
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If such work can be accomplished in the very midst of 
the '* trade/' and in spite of the malicious obstructions 
that its widespread influence have persistently brought 
against it, what may not be hoped for by transferring the 
scene of active operations into the country districts, where 
the circumstances and conditions are exactly reversed, 
that instead of being surrounded by jealous members of 
the trade, each and all of whom view the intended 
movement as a direct attack upon their personal interests ? 
There are bodies of farmers and graziers, who for many 
years past have felt themselves the victims of a position in 
which they have been powerless to help themselves ; who 
knew that they were being deprived of their legitimate 
share of the proceeds of their capital and exertions, by 
circumstances they were not responsible for, yet could 
not avoid, who are anxiously seeking for any and every 
opportunity to improve their condition, and who will 
very gratefully appreciate and most heartily aid any effort 
that may be made towards the attainment of that object. 

The completion of the establishment at Dublin may 
usefully contribute towards this end ; but Dublin is not 
Ireland, and the efforts of this one undertaking can have 
but little effect upon the Cattle trade of the country, 
but the knowledge and experience acquired by the practi- 
cal work carried on there may bo largely utilized, and if 
ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of the farmers and 
graziers of teland, cannot fail to prove of the greatest 
possible benefit to them, by enabling them to discern the 
weak spots in the present systems, and the means by 
which they may be remedied. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a Company is not disposed to make public the 
experience it has acquired at the expense of its share- 
holders. 

But my own position is different, and having acquired 
the property which I brought together, I can, while so 
disposed, freely place that, together with whatever experi- 
ence I may have gained, at the disposition of farmers in 
the country, without my right to do so being questioned. 

This I propose to do in a manner that will furnish 
to all classes an unmistakable practical illustration of 
the various steps it is necessary for farmers to take, in 
order to sell their live stock as fresh meat, and the profit 
that will accrue to themselves by doing so. 
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It appears to me, that in these days when technical 
education occupies a prominent position in the public 
mind ; when travelling dairies have spread so much valu- 
able information to the classes that needed it; when 
fishing schools, directed by earnest spirits, have done 
so much real practical work in the conversion of desolate 
districts and cheerless people into thriving and happy 
communities ; that an abattoir and complete set of 
establishments for the slaughter of live stock and the 
preparation and preservation of meat and the means for 
its effective transport to centres of consumption, together 
with appliances for the conversion of the waste products 
into fertilizing materials of considerable value, might be 
constructed so as to be easily removable, and promptly 
and cheaply transferred from place to place, and in 
conjunction with a staff of industrial experts visit most of 
the inland districts of Ireland for a short time, and teach 
the residents whatever it is necessary for them to know in 
connection with the means by which a meat trade with 
England can be profitably carried on, so as to enable 
them to conduct it themselves without extraneous aid, 
and at the same time make them acquainted with the 
methods by which each of the different portions of an 
animal may be manipulated so as to be converted into 
various articles that would possess a realizeable com- 
mercial value not otherwise attainable. 

My view is hot to have a mere collection of models and 
other apparatus that might sound well, look better, but, 
from inability to perform acutal work, and exhibit precise 
results would convey no definite results in a form that 
would create an impression upon farmers' minds ; but to 
consist of the actual machinery, plant, trade utensils, and 
other appliances that will enable a number of beasts to 
be dealt with and disposed of daily by the owners of the 
cattle or their assistants under practical commercial 
supervision with the necessary industrial assistance. 

There is no difficulty of any kind in the movement 
thus indicated, as the major portion of the work is 
simplicity itself, and, with the experts named, can be 
easily performed by ordinary butchers and cooks. 

To accomplish the object in view, I propose to procure 
fourteen 24 feet platform railway trucks, with drop 
sides, similar to the ordinary horse-box, fitting them 
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with additional removable sides and canvas roofs, 
that may be raised 5 feet, if required, in connection 
with the purpose they are intended for, which will 
be — 

Three as slaughtering chambers for cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. 

Two as dressing, cooling, and packing chambers. 

One as a factory for preparing and preserving meats, 
sausage, and brawn making, &c. 

One to contain the necessary steam plant and machinery, 
melting pans, bone digesters, &c. 

One as a factory for curing, pickling, and smoking moat, 
tripe, tongues, and sausages. 

One as a factory for treating hides, skins, horns, hoofs, 
tripe, and gut cleaning. 

One as a workshop and store for tinsmith, carpenter, 
and engineer. 

One to provide the requisite water supply. 

Two as cooking, dining, reading, and smoking-rooms, 
for employes. 

And one as Manager's office and Committee rooms. 

The trucks, while in use, will comprise an establishment 
336 feet in length, 20 feet in width, with walls 10 feet in 
height. Each truck will be supplied with the newest 
and most approved fittings, plant, machinery, and 
appliances for the purpose it is intended for. 

Each industrial department will be placed in charge of 
a practical managing foreman, fully qualified to conduct 
the proposed operations, with the aid of such skilled or 
unskilled labour that may be procurable in the district 
visited, and mentally qualified to impart instruction and 
information to the farmers and working classes of the 
districts visited. 

The undercarriage of the trucks will be of approved 
railway construction to enable them to run with any 
trains, and the train of trucks will be easily removable to 
any arranged site in proximity to a station ; the heavy 
machines will be permanently fixed in the centre of the 
trucks, the walls being so fitted that they may be taken 
down and replaced as simply as the ordinary shutters of 
a shop. The whole structure will be so arranged that it 
may be a complete working establishment in one part of 
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Ireland one day, and be transferred and at work in 
another place fifty miles away the next day. 

The establishment thus designated wdll be capable of 
dealing with fifty beasts and one hundred sheep daily, and 
will embody all the adjuncts of the larfi^e packing establish- 
ments in the Western States of America, where 1,000 to 
1,500 bullocks are daily converted into " dressed beef,'' 
"canned meats," *' soups," "fertilizers," and other 
articles. This condition also presents features advan- 
tageous to the Irish farmer over his -American compe- 
tition, inasmuch as live stock there have to be driven 
1,000 to 2,000 miles to reach the small number of markets 
that the American traiJe is confined to, while the small, 

inexpensive, and economically worked 
establishments, adapted to home require- 
ments, can be readily formed in every 
district, and live stock dealt with while 
in its primest condition. 

This collection of material and men will proceed to a 
number of places in different parts of Ireland that will 
be arranged for, and stay at each one fourteen days ; 
during the stay the establishment will be placed at the 
disposal of a local committee, to be appointed for the 
purpose, who will have undertaken the supply of cattle to 
be slaughtered, and conduct the packing of their meat ; the 
prime portions of each carcass will be effectively chilled 
and forwarded in properly fitted trucks to their intended 
destination ; the boiling joints and edible offal will be 
prepared in various forms ready for consumption, similar to 
those disposed of by hotels, restaurants, cook shops, &c., 
viz. : — 

Briskets, into Pressed Beef. 

Flanks, into EoUed Spiced Beef. 

Tongues, cured and smoked. 

Tripe, cleaned and pickled. 

Necks, legs, shins, iiito Minced Collops. 

Tails and feet, into Soups. 

Head and sundries, into Brawns. 

Fat, into Margerine, Stearine, and Greaves. 

Bones will be digested to separate their organic and 
mineral constituents. 

Hides will be subjected to the first stage of the tanning 
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process, and sent to Dublin weekly, with the horns and 
hoofs, for manufacture there. 

Entrails, &c., cleaned for sausage skins and gut 
cord. 

Blood, separate the '^ serum '* from the ^' clot," convert 
the former into albumen, and dry the latter into fertilizing 
manures. 

The operations of the staff will be freely open to the 
inspection of farmers of the district, and others interested, 
and the fullest information imparted, they being shown 

in a practical manner not only how to go 
right, but at the same time taught how 
not to go wrong. 

Each of the animals will be fairly valued by the 
Committee, at the current rate of the day, its live and 
carcass weight taken, and a register kept of the amounts 
realized for them. 

A pro forma account will be prepared of the probable 
results of the realization of each animal had they been 
forwarded to the ports, for shipment to the English market 
as live stock. 

Upon the meat being ready for despatch it will be 
taken over by the representative of The Meat Agency, 
who will make the usual cash advance pending its realiza- 
tion. 

All the arrangements incidental to the transport of the 
meat, its sale and the collection of proceeds will be 
arranged and conducted by The Meat Agency upon the 
current commercial agency terms. The meat will be sold 
for and upon account of its owner, who will receive the 
full amount realized, less commission and carriage. 

To simplify the working arrangements, The Meat 
Agency, will purchase the oftal of all beasts that are 
healthy and dress 7 cwt. at an all-round price of 505. 
for bullocks, and 405. for cows and heifers — thus the 
owners of the live stock will receive the full market 
value for their meat, and also that of the offal. 

The goods resulting from the offal being the property 
of The Meat Agency, and will be disposed of by it for 
its own account. 

The districts to be visited for thus practically exhibiting 
to farmers, graziers and others interested, an improved 
system for dealing with live stock and their products, 
and the means by which the centres of production of 
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Ireland may be brought into direct communication with 
the centres of consumption in England will be selected 
from the following : — 



MuUingar 


Maryborough 


Clonmel 


Navan 


Carlo w 


Thurles 


Cavan 


Kilkenny 


Mallow 


Oastlerea 


Etjniskillen 


Kildare 


Athlone 


Letterkenny 


Clones 


Lisbnrn 


New Ross 


Boyle 


Athenry 


Waterford 


Antrim 


CastJebar 


Cork 


Portadown 


Banagher 


Limerick 


Omagh 



As a course of procedure twenty districts will be 
selected from the above list in each of which a (General 
Committee will be formed, five of whose members to be 
constituted its Executive ; each Committee will appoint 
its local secretary. 

The duties of the Executive will comprise the 

making of all the local arrangements incidental to the 
conduct of the movement while in the districts; the 
provision of at least ten beasts per day for twelve days ; 
also some sheep and pigs ; the supervision of their 
slaughter, weighing of their carcasses, and the prepara- 
tion of the meat for transport. 

A summary of the whole course of procedure in con- 
nection with the visit to each place, and a report upon its 
results, will be prepared by the local committee and 
published for general information. 

At each place one animal will be selected, and the pro- 
ducts separately prepared in various forms for exhibition 
at the succeeding place to be visited, so that the farmers 
of that district wUl, at the outset, be made acquainted 
with the exact nature of the proposed arrangements, and 
may see at a glance the full character of the various 
commodities an animal yields for consumption or 
manufacture, and the separate selling value of each when 
so prepared 

It will be conceded on all sides that a movement 

thus described, if effectively carried out, can- 
not fail to create a marked impression on 
the minds of the farmers of Ireland, and point 

out the direction in which they may exert themselves 
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in a manner and form that will tend to bring about 

an improvement in their condition. I am in 

hopes that such a movement will commend itself to all 
parties and classes as a direct attempt to obtain the 
objects they seek for, and as such, will be recognised as 
one of the real remedies for Ireland. 

But I do not propose that my operations will be confined 
to the movement thus described, which is intended to 
convey instruction to those in need of it — for while this 
movement is taking place in outlying country districts, 
the Dublin establishment will be conducted upon similar 
lines, and all who visit that city will be able to see for 
themselves the exact course of procedure. 

At the same time, means will be taken to carry on 
active and practical work during the approaching cattle 
season in connection with those owners who desire to 
have their cattle slaughtered in their own districts — and 
I may safely say that wherever the farmers and graziers 
of a district can provide 5,000 cattle during the season 
of three months, or about 50 head per day, that a com- 
plete establishment and staff of skilled experts will be 
provided for them, and the realization and distribution of 
their animals carried out in connection with themselves. 

It is in this way by bringing the experience, plant, 
machinery, utensils, with the establishments and the 
skilled labour, to the very homes of the farmers, and 
blending their own practical experience, local manage- 
ment, and supervision, with the most expansive commer- 
cial experience on the other side of the Channel, that 
the Dead Meat trade of Ireland will assert itself, and 
occupy the position that its benefits will create for it. 



D. TALLEEMAN. 



Dublin, March 20th, 1891. 
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ffiELAND'8 INLAND NAVIGATION. 



Since writing the foregoing pages I have had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the views of railway authori- 
ties upon the system that I have proposed should be 
adopted in the interest of cattle owners, but which could 
not be carried out on the exact lines suggested without 
support from the Railway Companies. 

From what I have gathered I am inclined to think that 
the project will receive neither encouragement nor facilities 
from the Railway Companies voluntarily while in its prelimi- 
nary stages, for the specific reason that the cattle dealers 
of Ireland are a small but compact and powerful body, 
who can readily unite and promptly divert their traffic 
from any particular route ; therefore, however much the 
management of a Railway Company mi<jht be inclined 
to encourage the development of new traffic from a 
powerful organization possessed of a large capital, and in 
a position to furnish regular traffic of an extensive 
character, they will not risk the possibility of offending 
their present customers by i-ubliciy lending their assist- 
ance towards the trial of experiments in a direction that, 
if successful, will prove detrimental to the interest of 
cattle dealers, and would be almost certain to bring them 
into collision with them. 

But this is by no means an insuperable difficulty, for 
Ireland possesses an extensive system of natural 
and artificial waterways, upwards of six hundred miles in 

length, furnishing a complete network of inland 

navigation that may be advantageously utilized for 
the purpose of distributing perishable food products, and 
thus all the facilities would be available, inasmuch as 
they intersect the country in all directions, and their use 
would bring many an isolated district into beneficial 

communication with ready markets for their pro- 
duce. So far as the detailed arrangements are con- 
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cerned, barges may be fitted and utilized upon the same 
lines as those indicated for the railway trucks ; they can 

be readily converted into slaughtering estab- 

lislnnents for the conversion of cattle into meat, into 

preparing and preserving estalishments for 

the manufucture of the boiling joints and edible offal into 
comestibles readily saleable at good prices, and into 

travelling refrigerating chambers for the tran- 
sport of the meat in good order and condition to the 
steamer, at the ports for conveyance across the channel. 

D. TALLERMAN 
48, Rutland-square, 

1st July, 1891. 
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DETAILED SPECIFICATION OF MATERIALS, 



AND 



GENERAL STATEMENT 



OF 



Particulars of the Rolling Stock, Machinery^ Plant, 
Fittings, Utensils^ Tools, and Appliances requisite to 
practically illustrate the systems adopted abroad for 



1st. The slaughter of live stock, and the preparation of 

the carcasses for transit ; 
2nd. The conversion of coarse joints into commodities of 

a high class character ; 
3rd. The preparation of the edible offal, into recognised 

articles of popular consumption ; 
4th. The manufacture of the waste and bye -products 

from slaughtered animals, 
as practically carried on in the United States, South 
America, Australia, and New Zealand ; and to exhibit to 
the farmers and graziers in all districts of Ireland, the 
means by which similar arrangements can be promptly 
brought into active operation by them in their own 
localities, and more beneficial results obtained for 
home-grown produce than can be secured by foreign 
shippers. 

ROLLING STOCK. 

Fourteen railway trucks required, each 24 feet long 
and 9 feet wide, with fall down sides to 9, and extended 
sides to 3, to enable an extended floor space to be avail- 
able when required for working operations. 
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LIST OF TRUCKS, AND THE PURPOSES FOR 
WHICH THEY WILL BE UTILIZED. 

No. 1. Slaughtering and dressing cattle. 
„ 2. Slaughtering and dressing sheep. 
„ 3. Slaughtering, scalding, and dressing pigs. 
„ 4. Cooling carcasses, and packing. 
„ 5. Refrigerating meat for transit. 
„ 6. Preparing and preserving meats, sausage and 

brawn making, &c. 
„ , 7. Steam plant and machinery, melting pans, bone 

digesters. 
,, 8. Curing, pickling and smoking meat, tripe, 

tongues and. sausages. 
„ 9. Hides, skins, horns and hoof stores, tripe aTid 

gut cleaning. 
„ 10. Workshop and store for tinsmith, carpenter, and 

engineer. 
„ 11. Cooking, dining, reading and smoking-room for 

employes, with sleeping chamber and lavatory 

attached. 
„ 12. Manager's offices and Committee-room. 
„ 13. Portable Refrigerators. 
,, 14. Water tanks. 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRUCKS. 

The undercarriages of all the trucks to be constructed 
in accordance with the usual railway regulations, to per- 
mit of their being run with passenger trains, and to be 
provided with the most improved springs, bufFei'S, and 
couplings, all working parts being made extra strong. 
The sides to be in sections, hinged at bottom, to allow of 
their being lowered when required, so as to form an 
extended floor for working on ; the roofs to be either of 
timber, to open in centre, and hinged at sides, to allow of 
being opened up when at work — or to be of white canvas, 
to be adjusted upon a ridge capable of being fixed at vary- 
ing heights, and strained to side rollers. 

Portable rails to be provided for laying upon the ex- 
tended floors when at work, to allow of small trucks to be 
utilized for the collection and distribution of material 
between the chambers with the least possible expend' 
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ture of time and labour ; a series of panel doors to be 
provided to form an enclosure for the trucks when at 
work. 



No. 1.— SLAUGHTERING CHAMBER FOR 

CATTLE. 

This truck to be constructed generally as described, 
and to be particularly fitted with such special appliances 
that are requisite for its intended purpose. 

Animals should be able to reach the floor of the truck, 
and occupy an advantageous position for their being 
slaughtered, without any perceptible effort upon their 
own part, for which purpose a long narrow staging, 
forming an incline similar to a steamboat landing-stage, 
should be provided, up which each beast would walk, 
entering a stall or box resting on bearings cormected 
with winding gear, to enable it to be gradually lowered 
on its side ; the bsast, upon entering the box, being 
made fast by the head with an ordinary stall rope, 

would, without any effort of its o^Arn or sudden 

movement of the truck, which would alarm it, quietly 

assume the most convenient position for 
being expeditiously slaughtered, and its carcass 

removed to be dressed. That portion of the box or stall 
to which the beast's head is made fast should be in form 
of a large enamelled iron dish, with an outlet in centre, 
to allow of the blood to flow into a receptacle below, 
thus allowing of the box to be kept perfectly clean, and 
much labour saved in the removal of the blood, which by 
gravitation would collect itself in the form that it could 
be promptly dealt with. 

Two stalls to be fitted to the truck, about 9 feet in 
length each ; the winding gear for the boxes to be similar 
in character to what is used upon ordinary drop bottom 
mineral trucks . 

Above the truck a double line of iron rails to be fitted, 
upon which rollers connected with hooks for hanging 
carcasses will run from the slaughtering chamber to the 
dressing and cooling chambers ; a windlass, with lifting 
gear to be attached to the truck for raising the dead 
carcasses up to the rollers while the dressing is being 
proceeded with. 
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No. 2— SLAUGHTERING CHAMBER FOR SHEEP. 

This chamber to be constructed upon the same lines as 
No. 1, but instead of the lowering boxes three enclosed 
stalls to be furnished 6 feet long by the width of the 
trucks ; each chamber should be used for the slaughtering 
of one sheep at the time, the sides being made to open 
and shut, with swing hinges, so that the carcasses when 
dressed may be sent to the cooling-room direct, before 
another sheep is permitted to enter the chamber. The 
facilities for the removal of the blood and refuse to be of 
an appropriate character. 

No. 3— SLAUGHTERIl^G CHAMBER FOR PIGS. 

This chamber to be constructed generally on the lines 
laid down for Nos. 1 and 2, and to have separate 
chambers into which the pigs would be driven and dealt 
with. A properly fitted scalding tank to be furnished to 
this truck for immersing the carcasses, and allowing of 
their being efl&ciently prepared for market. 



No. 4.— MEAT DRESSING AND PACKING. 

This truck to be constructed as before described, and 
used for the completion of the dressing of the carcasses 
and the preparation of the meat for transit. The special 
fittings for the purpose will consist principally of over- 
head rails, upon w^hich rollers will run with sides of beef, 
carcasses ot sheep and pigs, the rails to be of a suffi- 
ciently substantial character to sustain, at least, five tons 
dead weight. The carcasses after being fully dressed 
and divided into sides of beef, will hang in this chamber 
for 24 hours, to allow the animal heat to be completely 
eliminated from them, after which they should be removed 
to the refrigerating chamber and kept at a temperature 
of 35 to 37 degrees Fahrenheit for a further 24 hours, 
when they will be ready for being prepared for shipment. 
One set of self-registering scales to be supplied to this 
truck, capable of weighing sides of be<3f, if necessary ; 
also two cutting blocks, 4 feet in length, 2 feet in width, 
and at least 1 foot thick. 
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No. 5.-.REFRIGERATlNa CHAMBER. 

This truck to be fitted as one of Zimmerman's refri- 
gerating chambers, with overhead rails and rollers for 
hanging meat, and to be brought into direct connection 
with the other trucks ; an additional flooring to be 
attached to this truck, to be put into position when at 
rest for work, so as to enable the rails to be laid, and a 
clear run for the small truck to be made, and allow of 
their passing to and from all trucks in use. 

No. 6.— MEAT PREPARING CHAMBER. 

This truck is to be constructed as before described, 
and furnished with the necessary fittings, appliances, and 
plant, to enable meats to be dealt with and prepared for 
'^ small goods," such as sausages, brawns, collared head, 
potted meats, minced collops, preserved meats, soups, 
and various other articles of a similar character, the 
fittings to include : — 

Two cutting tables, 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, 3 feet 
high, 3 inch tops, 3 inch legs, and two drawers. 

Four iron presses for corned beef 

Two iron presses for tongues. 

One " Enterprise " meat chopper for hand power. 

One *' Enterprise " meat chopper for steam power. 

One fat-cutting machine. 

One set of scales and weights, 7 lbs. down. 

One set of scales (for seasonings), 1 lb. down. 

One tincture press. 

One juice press. 

One fi'uit press. 

One spice-grinding mill. 

One " Enterprise " sausage filler. 

One potted meat sieve for steam power. 

One bone crusher. 

Two meat rails and stands. 

No. 7.— STEAM AND PRESERVING PLANT. 

This truck to be constructed as previously described, 
but the undercarriage to be of sufficient strength to carry- 
ten tons. This truck will be utilized as the machinery 
chamber for all the establishments, and will contain the 
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plant and machinery for generating the steam required 
for heat or power, for all the operations incidental to, or 
connected with, the whole undertaking. Pipes for con- 
veying steam to all the preserving plant, and shafting 
and gearing, for conveying power to all the machines to 
be used, to be provided and fitted to the necessary trucks 
to be run overhead, or on the undercarriage, as may be 
deemed most fitting and expedient. The plant in this 
chamber to include ; — 

One ten-horse portable boiler. 

One six-horse vertical engine. 

One steam retort, 36x36x72 inches, with all fittings, 
valve, gauges, &c. 

One jacketed steam digester for bones. 

One open jacketed steam pan for brawns, collared 
heads, soups, &c. 

One lard tank. 

One lard press. 

One tin-stamping press. 

One dynamo for electric light. 



No. 8.— CHAMBER FOR CURING, PICKLING, 
AND SMOKING MEATS, TONGUES, AND 
SAUSAGES, TRIPE DRESSING, FAT AND 
LARD COOLING. 

The truck to be built as before described, and to be 
supplied with the following special fitttings in connection 
with the purposes it is intended for : — 

A 50-gallon portable boiler, with steamer attached. 

A strongly made deal table, 5 feet x 3 feet, 3*inch top 
and leg, and two drawers. 

Two 6-foot meat stands, with rails. 

Two sets iron rails and hooks ; three rails, each 1 foot 
apart. 

One brisket and tongue brine injector. 

Two enamelled iron tanks, 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, 2 
feet deep, with inlet and outlet connections ; these tanks 
for curing meats. 

Two enamelled iron tanks, 4 feet x 1 foot 6 inches x 1 
foot 6 inches, with inlet and outlet connections ; these 
tanks for pickling tongues. 
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Four enamelled iron tanks, 3 feet x 3 feet x 2 feet, 
with outlet ; top for dressing tripe and sundries. 

One lard-coolmg tank jacketed, and on wheels 6 feet x 
4 feet X 3 feet. 

One tankage press. 

A portable smoke-house, 4 feet wide, 4 feet broad, and 
7 feet high. 



No. 9.— CHAMBER FOE TREATING MANUFAC- 
TURING OFFAL— VIZ., HIDES, SKINS, HORNS, 
HOOFS, BLOOD, ENTRAILS, AND OTHER 
ROUGH MATERIALS. 

This truck to be constructed as before described 
generally, and to be provided with two water-closets. 

The following special plant to be provided for the pur- 
pose of this truck: — 

1. Four enamelled iron tanks, 8 feet long, 5 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide, to be fitted with angle iron rails at each 
end to carry tubes or bars, 4 inches apart, upon which 
hides may be hung ; to be fitted with inlet and outlet 
pipes. 

2. Two enamelled iron tanks, 6 feet long, 5 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide, for sheep skins, pelts, horns, hoofe, &c. 

3. Three small enamelled iron tanks, 3 feet deep, 3 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, for tripe cleaning and washing. 

4. Four iron tanks, 2 feet x 2 feet x 2 feet, for gut 
cleaning, washing, and sundry works. 

5. Six iron trucks, to inin on the rails with hides, 
refuse, &c. 

No. 10.— THIS TRUCK TO COMPRISE A GENERAL 
WORKSHOP FOR TINSMITH, CARPENTER, 
ENGINEER, &c. 

To be constructed as generally described, and to be 
specially fitted with — 

One carpenter's bench, 6 feet x 3 feet. 

One general joiner, to be connected with engine, for 
case-making and sundry work. 

One saw bench, to be worked by engine. 

One tinsmith's bench with swaging machine. 

One tin can-making machine. 

One soldering machine. 
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One cutting shears and sundry tools for making tin 
cans, brawn moulds, &c. 

One screw press and dies for lids and bottoms. 
One portable forge. 
One anvil. 
One grindstone. 
One saw setter. 

No. 11.— THIS TRUCK TO BE UTILIZED AS A 
COOKING, DINING, READING, SITTING, AND 
SMOKING-ROOM FOR THE EMPLOYES. 

To be constructed generally as before described, and 
particularly fitted for its purpose, viz. : — To provide a 
most comfortable resort for the staff when not engaged. 
It should be provided with side lights, and hat and 
clothes rack and peg. 

A centre table. 

Eighteen chairs, mats and matting. 

An American cooking-stove with oven. 

A coffee urn. 

A tea urn. 

Cooking utensils, cutlery, crockery, and glassware. 

Table linen and other requisites. 

A spare truck to be connected with No. 11, to be fitted 
as a sleeping chamber, lavatory, wardrobe for the 
employes, where they may keep their spare clothes, &c. 
It should be made to lock up, and be placed in charge 
of the cooking-room attendant. 

The whole to be in charge of a qualified attendant 
specially provided to attend upon the staff. 

No. 12.— MANAGER'S OFFICE AND COMMITTEE^ 

ROOM. 

This truck to be fitted up generally in unison with the 
trucks already described, but to be specially fitted as 
ofl&ces for Manager, Assistant Manager, and Committee 
Meeting-room. It should form a saloon carriage for 
travelling, or for the transaction of business when 
stationary. It should be provided with lavatory accom- 
modation, similar to those in the first-class carriages upon 
the English Railways. 

No. 13. — ^Platform truck for the conveyance of portable 
refrigerators of various kinds adopted to different systems 
of traffic. 
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No. 14. This will be the truck for water tanks. 

Four water tanks, to be placed in separate places, as 
required, each 500 gallon capacity, fitted so as to be lifted 
by jacks to a desired height when empty, and to be filled 
by the engine's pump. 

The provision of an adequate supply of water for the 
various departments of the movement, is the most impor- 
tant subject in connection with it, requiring special and 
primary consideration; without it, the rigid state of 
cleanliness that is an essential feature in abattoirs cannot 
be maintained ; at most of the railway junctions, where 
the arrangements will be practically worked, a supply of 
water will be obtainable, but the means for transmitting 
it fi^om its storage, to be available as required in all direc- 
tions, will, in most cases, necessitate the use of a special 
truck with tanks and pumps to allow of a regular daily 
supply being furnished. 

The train, when complete, will thus consist of 14 trucks, 
with a total length of 336 feet, and a width when 
stationary and at work of 20 feet, furnishing a total 
ground area of 6,720 feet. 



STAFF AND MANAGING FOKEMAN. 

The various departments in connection with the 
experimental exhibition of an improved system of 
slaughtering live stock, and preparing Irish meats for the 
British markets, utilizing the offal and other articles 
yielded by the slaughter of animals to be as follows, each 
in charge of a special staff of industrial and commercial 
experts, viz. : — 

1. General manager- 

2. Assistant manager and secretary. 

3. Clerk and book-keeper. 

4. General agent. 

5. Engineer and machinist. 

6. Tinsmith and preserver. 

7. Slaughtering and dressing carcasses. 

8. Meat and tongue curing and smoking. 

9. Brawn and collared head, &c. 

10. Sausage making and beef boiling. 

11. Fat and lard melting. 

12. Tanning and fellmongering. 
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1 3. Tripe dressing and pickling. 

14. Blood drying, albumen separating. 

15. Gut cleaning and spinning. 

16. Refrigerator and meat packing. 

17. Cook, steward, and general attendant. 
Assisted by casual labour of the locality. 

The Committee of each district will be required to 
undertake to collect £250 as a contribution towards the 
cost, charges, and expenses of the plant, machinery, and 
general arrangements connected with the working of the 
movement. 

The special duty of the Executive Committee to be the 
arranging for the establishment of a local abattoir for 
the permanent working of the trade upon the lines laid 
down. 

For this purpose the Committee of any district will 
be invited to visit the establishment while at work 
in any locality, and to make themselves acquainted with 
the details of working, and to determine the best means 
by which they may be adapted to sites and building 
within their own districts. 

It is to be hoped that the mass of information upon 
numerous points of detail, thus collected together and 
concentrated at given spots for redistribution amongst the 
large numbers of inquiring minds of all the localities, 
will prove the means of disseminating valuable instruc- 
tion in directions where it will be utilized, and prove 
beneficial to the industrial classes of Ireland, by bringing 
within their reach the particular labour that they can 
readily accustom themselves to. 



D. TALLERMAN. 



Dublin, March 20«A, 1891. 
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IRISH MEAT— ENGLISH MOUTHS— 

AND 

THE BLOCKS BETWEEN THEM. 

T here are few persons who are aware that Irish farmers 
are virtually shut out from direct communication with the retail 
Butchers of London — but the fact remains that, large as is the 
live stock production of Ireland, those engaged in that great 
national industry have no access to the one great meat market 
of the metropolis with its five million mouths, but if they wish to 
sell meat they must place it in the hands of a " Salesman " who 
will sell to the " Bummarees " who will re-sell to the Butchers. 
The difference in the price between the " Salesman " and the 
**Bummaree" is not only the Irish Cattle owner*s loss — the working 
men of London being also largely affected by the intervention of 
this extraordinary block between themselves and the producers, 
which, by the way, is of recent creation. I thought it advisable 
to bring the subject imder their notice. This I did at a meeting 
of delegates from various industrial organisations, to whom I read 
the following address on the subject. The matters I drew their 
attention to were viewed with remarkable interest. 

D. TALLERM4N. 

Dublin, June 15«A, 1891. 



AN ADDRESS 

Delivered to the Delegates from Industrial Organisations of London^ 

at the Portugal Hotely Fleet Street j E.G., 

On Tuesday, 4th February, 1891. 
T. CORNISH, Esq., M.E., 

London Workmen's Association, in the Chaib. 

The characteristic feature of the working classes of London 
at the present time is their inexcusible ignorance and apathy, 
in connection with the available supplies of home-grown foods 
that are quite within their reach, at more moderate prices, than 
the large quantities of foreign produce that reach our markets, 
and readily enter into consumption. The most i m portant 
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question that can occupy the attention of every 

British workman is an abundant supply of good and 
cheap food for his wife and family — and if that can be obtained 
from our own farms, the advantages are materially increased, 
inasmuch as the money paid for it remains in the country, is 
largely expended in the labour of production, and ultimately is 
re-expended in giving further employment to our own industrial 
classes. I am fully alive to the existence of a general impres- 
sion that we are largely dependent upon foreign sources for our 
food supplies ; but at the same time, T am of opim'on that by a 
proper course of procedure we could supply nearly, if not quite 
the whole of our requirements. As a matter of fact, we do 
produce what we require of many articles ; but they are reck- 
lessly wasted in transit between the producer and consumer, 
and the quantities imported simply replaces what is wasted. 
The working classes have a definite interest in this subject, for 

an increase in food supplies means a decrease 
in prices, which is equal to an increase in wages. 

If the subject of home production is looked into beneath the 
surface, our farmers will be found handicapped by disadvantages 
of a character that his foreign competitor is free from — he 
cannot get his produce to market at a reasonable rate, and in 
London he cannot find a free market to dispose of it, while 
trade usages to the disadvantage of producer and consumer are 
recognised and fostered by our great Corporation in the present 
day, that in all ages, up to a few years since, were considered 
in the highest degree criminal, and those practising them 
severely punished. 

The wide extent of the subject debars me from dealing 
with it as a whole, therefore I propose limiting myself to the 
meat supply of Ireland, and its relative position to the meat 
consumption of London, a phase of the ** Irish question " that 
the adherents of all political parties may unite in considering 
with tiie view of bringing about a better condition of 

things for the Irish farmer and the British 

working classes than what they both now suffer from. 

It will be news indeed to the working men of London that 
they have a definite and direct interest in the subject, but as a 
matter of fact the exceedingly large part that Ireland plays in 
furnishing the requisite food supplies for the people of England, 
and the small amount of information that is generally possessed 
with regard to it, exhibit extraordinary traits in the characters 
of all classes of people in the two countries; and if the leaders 
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of public opinion on both sides of the Channel had taken steps 
to acquaint the producers in Ireland, or the consumers in 
England, of the powerful tie by which their mutual interests 
were inseparably bound together, one, at least, of the causes 
that has been at the bottom of much, if not of all the agitation 
that has been fostered with the Irish people, would have been 
removed, and the people of England would have derived some 
experience of what is— to them generally — incomprehensible, 
" the Irish question." 

The complete information as to the large extent by which 
both peoples contribute so much to each other's maintenance, 
if made generally public, would have resulted in their relative 
positions being more accurately under observation, when the 
real cause of the difficulties, which in reality are low prices 

arisingr from want of proper communication, 

would then be brought to light and effectively dealt with. 

The key-note of the subject appears to be, that Ireland is 
a food-producing country, and that prices have been so ruinously 
low, as not to allow those engaged in agricultural pursuits to 
earn a living by their labour and enterprise. 

The position thus opened up exhibits an incorrect view of 
the actual situation ; it, in fact, assumes that England, having 
been virtually Ireland's sole customer, has purchased her 
produce at prices that would not allow of Irish people living ; 
in other words, that the English working classes have been 
living at the cost and expense of their Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Such an opinion, if once definitely and clearly made public, 
would take root in the minds of the people, who, knowing its 
falsity, would not rest until the matter were traced to its founda- 
tion, when, if the generally accepted statements had any 
foundation, they would soon prove so repulsive to English 
feeling and thought, that they would speedily excite a thrill of 
horror from all classes throughout the country. 

Beyond all doubt, the deplorable condition of Ireland and 
the discontent of the Irish people, arise from one primary cause 
only, and that is the low prices the farmers receive for their 
produce. Remove that difficulty, then plenty and peace will 
predominate, and all the remaining causes of discontent will 
regulate themselves in the ordinary course of events. 

Looked at from the broad commercial standpoint, it is 
evident that a radical error exists somewhere in her commercial 

system, for Ireland is an exceedingly higrh-class 
food-producing country, with the natural ad- 
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vantage of being situated in close proximity to 
thirty millions of hungry consumers,who readily 
purchase all she has to sell at exceedingly high 

prices. One tithe of the labour and attention that have been 
expended upon political questions on both sides of the Channel, 
if devoted to a commercial examination into the causes that 
prevent the high prices paid by English consumers for Irish 
produce reaching Irish producers, would have resulted in their 

being discovered, and a remedy found, that would 
have made Ireland prosperous, and thus effectually 

have removed the causes of depression from which it has 
unnecessarily suffered. 

Since 1825, when the collection of duties on Irish produce 
ceased, accounts of the exports from Ireland to our markets 
have not been published. This is to be regretted, inasmuch as 
they would have shown people on both sides of the Channel 
how useful they were to each other. 

So far as meat is concerned, the agricultural returns deal 
with the exports of live animals, and these enable a calculation 
to be made of the value of the meat supplies that Ireland con- 
tributes to the British commissariat which is not generally 
known. 

But we have unmistakable evidence that we receive 

more fresh meat from Ireland than from all 
other sources of live, dead, or preserved meat, 
both colonial and foreign, put together, by the 

annual returns issued, which show that the imports of animals 
from Ireland for the five years, 1881 to 1885, were as under : — 

Cattle ... — — 3,267,011 

Sheep and Lambs ... ... 2,759,132 

Pigs ... ... ... 2,202,160 

Total number of animals ... 8,228,303 

while the total colonial and foreign imports of animals during 
the same period were : — 

Cattle ... ... ... 1,936,246 

Sheep ... ... ... 4,870,735 

Pigs ... ... ... 121,897 

Total number of animals ... 6,928,878 
Showing tiiat ia the five years from 1881 to 1885, Ireland 

sent 1 765 more beasts than all foreign 
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countries and British Colonies together, while the 

number of sheep and pigs were about equal. 

Notwithstanding these enormous imports from Ireland, 
which the foreign shipments tend to show reached an inade- 
quately supplied market, Irish farmers and graziers have, to all 
outward appearance, been carrying on a continuously losing 
business, which is evidenced by the general expressions of 
dissatisfaction that are made there by all classes connected with 
Irish agricultural industry. 

The miserable results yielded by the Irish cattle 

trade with England, which is estimated at over 
thirteen million pounds sterling annually, are 

entirely due to the reckless and wanton manner in which it is 
conducted, and the enormous and unnecessary waste of meat 
that takes place in connection with it. 

This will be understood from the fact that in Ireland 
cattle are sent from their farms to one or more local fairs, where 
they are collected in droves, and forwarded to the seaport 
markets for re-sale and shipment. The rough usage, exposure, 
hunger, thirst, and other cruelties to which the animals are 
subjected during their transport by rail and sea, so continuously 
terrify and completely exhaust them, that it is impossible to 
describe the miserable condition in which they emerge from the 
English market to enter the slaughter-house. It is well known 
that every hour a fat animal is away from its farm is an hour of 
pain, torment and waste ; it is possible to arrive at the actual 
aggregate loss of meat to the country by this waste in the 
animals, owing to the treatment referred to. 

By an estimate, made from the experience gained in the 
conduct of other trades, it has been ascertained that a bullock will 
lose 5 per cent, in weight in the single railway journey between 
Aberdeen and London, while in America animals will shrink 
from 100 lbs. to 150 lbs. in weight in the single railway journey 
from Chicago to New York. 

Assuming that Irish cattle lose no more in the longer 
journey they undergo than animals from Aberdeen, and that 
their live weight averages 1,400 lbs. per beast, the loss from 
shrinking amounts to 70 lbs. of meat per animal, iiTespective of 
the depreciated condition of the meat from bruising in transit, 
and its feverish condition on arrival. 

The net value of the meat without bone thus lost in 1886, 
at the nominal price of Id. per lb., is £2 0«. lOd. per beast, or 
a gross total of £1,597,142 sterling for the year, representing a 
ross weight amounting to 54,446 tons of beef. 
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If to this is added the loss in weight and value that has 
been similarly made in the sheep and pigs, it may be estimated 
in round figures at 30,000 tons of meat, valued at £1,900,000 
sterling. England would certainly have welcomed the meat, 
and Ireland the money thus needlessly wasted during a single 
year in one article of produce. 

A characteristic feature existing ih connection with the 
Irish cattle trade, that it would be diflScult to match in any 
other business in the world, may be noted as the most intensely 
Irish bull that any people as a nation ever perpetrated, according 
to the published reports of their exports of live animals : the 
numbers given for the five years, 1,298,879 were fat beasts, and 
were shipped principally to Liverpool and Bristol for slaughter ; 
and 1,687,505 were store cattlc; about two-thirds of which were 
shipped to Scotland, and about one-third to Norfolk and other 
English counties. 

Owing to their bruised and depreciated con- 
dition, the so-called fat cattle do not realize at 
the English markets within a penny per pound 
of other live beasts that are offered for sale at 
the same time. 

While the store cattle, after three or four months' feeding 
in the north and south, are sent to the London and provincial 
markets as prime Scotch and English meat respectively, and 
make top prices, or about one halfpenny per pound more than 
any other meat that may be offered. 

Thus Irish cattle, when sold on their merits, 
make a penny per pound less than other animals 
—but fed up and converted into English and 
Scotch meat, they make one halfpenny more. 

But an insight into the inner life of the Irish grazing 
industry, demonstrates the actual cause which has given rise to 
the deplorable condition into which it has drifted. A great cry 
has been raised there about landlords and rent, but not a word 
has been publicly mentioned about the " Salemasters " and 
" Dealers," a class of middlemen whose hold on the people and 
the live stock of the country, has resulted in the creation of the 
vested interests that control this pernicious system of distribu- 
tion, and obstruct every attempt to introduce improvements, 
in this direction will be found the real cause of the wanton 
destruction of the quantity and quality ^of expensively raised 
meat, to the extent of millions sterling yearly, which, if saved, 

would make the truly national industry of Irish cattle 
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breeding and feeding a most prosperous and 
rapidly increasing one. 

The redemption of Ireland's great industry 
lies in the completion there of the scientific and 
practical arrangements in the conduct of its 
cattle trade, that enable the Americans even in 
the far West successfully and profitably to 
enter English markets with their meat. 

Transpose the live cattle trade of Ireland into a dead-meat 
trade, and the supplies of meat would increase in quantity, 
improve in quality, and extend in value, while the cost of its 
distribution would be materially lessened ; local industries of a 
varied character must inevitably spring into existence in con- 
nection with it, furnishing much advantageous employment to 
the people, while the home supply of foods would become so 
enlarged that we should discover the means by which we may 
become nearly, if not quite, independent of foreign sources for 
our food supplies. 

It might be thought that Irish farmers and graziers seeing 
the profitable results derivable from a dead meat trade, would, 
themselves, have carried it out in spite of the vested interests 
that surround them. Several have tried to do so, but they have 
foimd to their cost, that after rendering themselves independent 
of the cattle dealers in their own country, that when they 
entered the London markets with their meat, they had to 
encounter a system of trade usage, that invariably brought 
them into losses that compelled them [to give up the effort. 
This is due solely to the PTstem upon which our dead meat 
market is conducted, an inquiry into which will disclose the 
fact that it has been left to the Corporation of the City of 
London, which claims to represent the most enterprising, com- 
mercial and influential community of the world, to formulate 
and successfully to carry into operation in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a system of monopoly in connection with 
the meat supply of its inhabitants, that probably is without 
parallel in the municipal history of communities. It is not too 

much to say that the illegitimate assumption of 
power by the parties interested, to control the 
food supplies of the people to their own advan- 
tage, is iniquitous in the extreme, and that so soon as 

understood by the pubUc it will not be suffered to exist further. 

The Corporation of London, by virtue of the charters 

granted to it by Edward III. in 1327, and others, claims the 
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right to provide and control the whole of the markets of the 
metropolis, with a few exceptions, within a given radius of its 
boundary. The Charters granted on behalf of the public, con- 
vey the implied duty that the markets should be conducted in 
the interest of the people. While the Corporation faithfully 
and honestly carried out the engagements, which those charters 
created, no one would challenge their right, but as soon as it 
Ignored, neglected, or misappropriated, the duties imposed upon 
it by the Charters it possesses, then it has committed a breach 
of faith with the people which demands that they shall forfeit 
the privileges that became vested with it. 

The granting of the Charters, proved the intention that the 
privileges were to be utilized wholly for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the public at large, and not for the advancement of the 
interests of private persons, either in an individual or collective 
capacity. 

The natural understanding of a market, is that it must be 
a common meeting-place for producers and consumers, that they 
may meet under prescribed general regulations, and buy and 
sell of and to each other, upon the payment of certain tolls, 
for accommodation to be furnished them for the purpose. 

Until within the last few years this was the practice in the 
markets of the City of London, the regulations being only such 
as the maintenance of law and order required in the meeting of 
an incongruous assembly. The tolls were supposed to be 
sufficient to cover the expenses necessitated by the regulations 
of the market, and were not for purposes of revenue, neither 
has it ever been claimed that the City authorities had the right 
or the power to place a direct or indirect tax upon the food of 
the people in any form, however small. 

In the days of old the farmers of Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, 
Kent, Surrey, or other counties, could kill their pigs, sheep, 
calves, or bullocks, and bring the meat into the London 
markets and sell it themselves; while they, their wives or 
daughters, could bring such poultry, eggs, or butter, as they 
thought fit, and freely dispose of them to the public in their 
own way, with no charge to meet beyond the payment of the 
prescribed toll, for which they were entitled to accommodation 
for the display of their produce. Such, however, is not the 
case now. 

If a farmer has any meat to dispose of, he must, upon 
bringing or sending it to the London Market for sale, surrender 
it to the hands of a salesman to sell for him, for the simple fact 
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that the Corporation has placed the whole of the market 
accommodation in the hands of special tenants, the privileged 
few being under no restraint as to the extent of the confidence 
which they shall inspire producers with, or the amoimt of trade 
that they shall do. 

Thus if a tenant receives but one or two crates of meat 
per week, he has the right to sole occupation of his stall, while 
the farmer who wishes by himself or servant to sell his own 
produce direct to a consumer, can obtain no accommodation for 
doing so. The result of this course of procedure has been to 
vest the sole disposal of the meat supply of the metropolis and 
its vicinity in the hand of the few fortunate persons who have 
ingratiated themselves with the members of the sub-markets 
committee and secured possession of a stall in the market. 

The result is that the Meat Market is registered to contain 
154 tenants, who, according to the London Directory, describe 
themselves as follows : — 

149 Salesmen, 4 Carcass Butchers, 1 Meat Contractor. 

As a matter of fact, the major portion of these tenants 
receive little or no meat from farmers for sale, but are dealers 
or middlemen who employ themselves in the purchase of meat 
from those to whom it is consigned, and reselling it to retail 
butchers. 

This admission of dealers to the markets to the exclusion 
of farmers and their servants, hns resulted in the creation of a 
fictitious system by which the wholesale price of meat bears no 
relation to that at which it is retailed, and the efiect of the 
introduction of a number of illegitimate dealers designated 
"Bummarees** into the meat market has been to lesson the 
price to the producers, without providing for a corresponding 
reduction to the consumer. 

The appropriation of a large portion of the market accom- 
modation to dealers specially engaged in buying and re-selling 
in the same market, and the legal recognition of the system by 
the Corporation, is not only a direct violation of the good faith 
upon which the Charters were granted, but an incredible 
disregard for the interests of the people, whom the Corporation 
claim to represent. Our history in all ages, the Statute Book 
of all times, the annals of our Criminal Courts in all districts, 
go to show that the attention of our forefathers was continually 
directed to what they termed ** ForestalHng,'* and ** Regrating,*' 
both being deemed highly criminal offences, and those who 
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practised them were liable to be put in the " Stocks " or the 
« Pillory," " Flogged at the Cart Tail '' " nailed to their door by 
the ear" imprisoned, heavily fined or other punishments. 
Forestalling was buying corn, cattle, (fee, on its way to 
market; regrating was buying com, cattle, &c., in a market 
and re-selling at a profit in the same market or within four 
miles of it 

In the " Meat Trades Journal " of this week, two cases are 
quoted which show the condition of the meat trade in 1796. 

" May 9th. At the Quarter Sessions for Monmouth, held 
"on Monday, a butcher, named Okey, of Little Dean, in 
** Gloucestershire, was indicted for regrating and forestalling. 
"It appeared that he had bought of a butcher in Monmouth 
"market fifteen pounds of beef at threepence a pound, and 
"sold it to the prosecutor, an inhabitant of the town, after 
"the rate of fourpence-halfpenny. The defence was that 
'* Okey had purchased this meat for the use of his own family, 
"but at the request of the prosecutor had spared it to him, 
"after much-urged entreaty. The justices, however, would 
**not listen to any extenuation, but sentenced him to pay 
"a fine of £20, and to stand committed till the same was 
"paid. The justices presented the prosecutor with a guinea, 
"and returned him their thanks for his conduct, which, they 
"hoped, would at the same time stimulate others to be alike 
" vigilant in bringing to justice all similar ojffenders, against 
" whom the court were determined to inflict the most exemplary 
" punishment the law justifies." 

" June 13th. In the Court of Common Pleas penalties to 
** the amount of £1 75 were recovered against Mr. Hancock, an 
" eminent butcher, for regrating, in buying five beasts for 
"£80 10*., which on the same day, and in the same town, 
"he sold for £87 IO5." 

Our ancestors evidently did not countenance middlemen 
or appreciate " Corners " in the food of the people, 
yet our great Corporation, disregarding all the lessons 
the history of the nation furnishes, initiate and suffer 
to exist in the one meat market they have provided 
for the supplying the requirements of four millions of people, 
a system of "regrating," that has grown to be unbearable, 
while they exclude the farmers from its precincts. Had those 
Irish farmers, who sent meat to London, been able to freely 
enter the market with their produce, and deal direct with the 
buyers, the results to them would have been more encouraging. 
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The whole system of the markets will be 
found to have inflicted a terrible hardship upon 
the people, and been the cause of the sufferings 

of the working classes. The taxes upon the meat 
brought to it are both direct and indirect — the direct ones are 
the tolls and rentals charged by the Corporation and the Com- 
misson claimed by the salesman; these are paid by the producers: 
the indirect one is the^profit made by the ** Bummaree " and 
other dealers; this is paid by the consumer. 

The Corporation receipts for the year 1888, exclusive of 
rentals from leased properties, such as taverns, offices, base- 
ments, &c., were : — 

Dead Meat Market Tolls ... ... £29,462 18 

Rental of Stalls ... ... ... 34,692 17 4 

Live Cattle Market Tolls ... ... 21,282 2 



Total Corporation Charges ... ... £85,437 17 4 

The salesmen's commission may be estimated upon the 
supply of meat received there, which, by the Corporation's own 
returns, appeared to be as follows : — 

The meat received at the market in 1888 was 263,520 tons. 
This, at the average wholesale price of ,5^d. per pound, reached 
the value of £13,527,360. The commission charged by the 
salesmen for their services ranges from 2 J per cent, upwards; 
but taking the minimum commission of 2 J per cent, only, it will 
be seen that the salesmen received between them, under this 
head, no less a sum than £338,184 from the senders of meat, 
out of which they paid the Corporation a proportion of 
£34,692 lis, 4d. for rentals of stalls. What the total amount 
reaches in which the producers are mulcted in by being de- 
prived of their inalienable right to use the market, it is not 
possible to determine ; but assuming that the other receipts and 
profits of those engaged in redistribution, are only five per cent., 
the amount together with the commission named, will exceed 
one million sterling, which is a large sum for the monopolists ol 
the Corporation of the City of London to annually deprive the 
meat producers of the country of, by denying them access to 
the market and accommodation for the free sale of their own 
produce. 

But the extraordinary position of things in connection with 
this market does not end with the exclusion of producers. 
Consumers receive similar treatment, and find the market closed 
to them except on Saturday afternoon, and then it is only kept 
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open to meet the convenience of those of the trade, who may 
have some poor meat left to dispose of themselves, or who sub- 
let their stands to others for the sale of such outside lots of meat 
as have accumulated in the market during the week. 

On Saturdays the gates are allowed to remain open until 
eight o'clock ; on all other week days they are closed early in 
the day. 

Here, then, will be found an anomalous and scarcely cre- 
dible feature in our metropolitan system of meat distribution, 
the effects of which are barely realizable by ordinary observers, 
but the fact remains that the largest city in the world has but 
one meat market, for the supply of its four millions 

of people, and that market is so conducted that 
neither producers nor consumers can approach 
each other within its precincts. 

A marked feature in the wholesale meat business is that 
those engaged in it furnish no particulars of any transactions in 
their invoices and account sales, and the market prices are so 
published as to be unintelligible to the public, who have yet 
to learn the large amount drawn from them every year, which 
goes to form the profit of those dealers and butchers. Reduced 
to plain language, the wholesale price of meat in the Corporation 
Dead Meat Market on Saturday last was as follows : — 



BEEF. 

Prime Scotch, whole Sides 

„ „ Short Sides (without 

and shins) 

Prime English 

American Cattle killed at Liverpool 

Deptford 



neck 



99 
99 



>» 



Beef, Hind Quarters only 
„ Fore 



>5 



MUTTON. 

Scotch 

English Wethers 

Dutch 

German 

New Zealand ... 

Australian 

River Plate 

English and Datch Veal 

English Pork ... 

Irish and Dutch Pork ... 



Per lb. 

d. d. 
5| to 6i 

6i to 6| 
5| to 6i 

5|to 5 
5^ to 6 
4 to4i 



T^toS 

7ito7f 

7 to7j 

6Jto7 

4|to4| 

3|to4 

3^ to 4^ 

5 to 8^ 

5ito6f 

4|to5^ 
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The above are the wholesale prices which were paid to 
the farmers, less the deductions for commission, tolls, porterage 
and sundries. There are but few consumers who, knowing 
how much they had to pay for the meat they required for 
their Sunday's dinner, will believe that its present price is 
so extremely low ; while many working men with their wives 
and families will have gone without meat owing to the price 
charged for it placing it beyond their reach. The retail prices 
varying in every district, it is not possible to arrive at any 
definite amount that the people had to pay for their meat — ^but 

one thing is certain, that every penny paid over the 
wholesale price of S^^d. represents an annual 
payment of £2,459,520; thus, if the average retail 
price through the year was 7Jd. per pound, the profits for 
distributing the meat would be no less than £4,919,040. 
Those leaders of public opinion who occupy themselves in 
clamouring for a **free breakfast table,'* may find congenial 
occupation in making an effort to rid the London working- 
man's " dinner table " from an incubus of so grave a character, 
and cause a diversion of the amount, so that the farmers may 
receive a somewhat larger proportion of what is paid by the 
consumer for his meat. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is clear; utilize the 

market solely for the purpose for which it was 
intended, viz., the sale of meat by the owners 
or their servants; stop all dealing in the market 
by second or third parties ; let meat, once sold, 
be sent out of it, not to come in again ; let those 
who wish to deal in meat freely do so outside 
the market, like all other butchers; let the 
market remain open at all hours that the public 
wants can be provided for as they wish; let 
farmers or their servants have direct access to 
buyers, and be allowed to hang their meats upon 
any unoccupied hooks that there may be in any 
stall in the market. 

The new market that has been just completed furnishes 
the opportunity for this being done at the present time. Let 
all the dealers be transferred to it, and the places in the 
wholesale market reserved solely for wholesale salesmen and 
for those farmers who combine in their own districts to send 
meat up to London, and sell it themselves to the retail butcher 
or consumers. 
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To the farmers of Ireland especially this Is 
a matter of extreme Importance. Letters I have 

received from all parts of that country depict the condition 
of the graziers there in the most piteous terms, and express 
their anxious desire to find a free market for their meat in 
this country. This, they are entitled to, not as a favour, but 

as a right. American beef, New Zealand mutton, 
even the bounty-aided meat from the Argentine, 
have free excess to the market, because those 

engaged in the importation, with the large capital at their 
disposal, bought themselves into it, notwithstanding the rules 
of the Corporation to the contrary. How can It be 

expected that the Individual farmer of Ireland 
should be able to do this when he is only 
Interested In the cattle of his own breeding or 
feeding? 

This subject, in whatever light it is viewed, shows that 

Irish farmers, in being shut out from the largest 
market of the kingdom, suffer a substantial 

grievance. Not only is a gross obstruction thus placed in the 
way of the legitimate development of the resources of that 

country, but its farmers are left at the mercy of 
the cattle dealers, and held bound to a system 
that Is admitted on all sides to be wasteful and 
extravagant. 

The working men of London owe a duty to Irish farmers 
on the one hand, and to themselves, wives and families on the 
other ; this duty they should perform unhesitatingly ; but in a 
dignified manner, that would carry success with it. The posi- 
tion I have dwelt upon is unassailable and unanswerable. All 
sides concede that it is advisable to increase the food supply of 
the people, also that it is greatly preferable to do this from 
home sources than foreign ones ; therefore an application properly 
made to the Corporation of the City of London for four stalls in 
the wholesale Meat Market, to be placed at the disposal of the 
farmers of each of the provinces of Ireland, cannot well be 
refused ; the application is an unusual one, and should be made 
in an exceptional manner to ensure success ; an influential Com- 
mittee should be formed, which the representative members of 
all political parties should be requested to take part in. That 
Committee should approach the Corporation in accordance 
with their usage and form, viz., by petition to the Common 
Coimcil, who have shown that as present constituted it would 
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receive such a petitioD, and deal with it in a manner worthy ot 
the subject and petitioners ; there are reasons to believe they 
would find a way to comply with their request 

Such a movement promptly and gracefully made will do 

much to lay the foundation for better times in 
Ireland, by bringing prosperity to its great live 

stock industry ; it will also elicit throughout the country 
an expression of kindly feelmg for England and its people, that 
the two countries have been strangers to. 

I have but a few words to add. In taking upon myself to 
point ^out to the working classes of London the interest I dis- 
covered that they had in the Irish Question, I have but done 
my duty. 1 now leave them to do theirs. 

D. TALLERMAN. 
50, Redoliffe-road, London, S.W., 

February 4eA, 1890. 
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The delivery of the foregoing address was listened to with 
marked attention, and was followed by a most interesting 
discussion, resulting in the passing of the following resolutions, 
as reported in 

The London New York Herald, 

Wednesday^ February bth^ 1890. 

IRTSH CATTLE IN ENGLISH MARKETS. 

A Meeting of Delegates from the industrial organisations 
of London was held at the Portugal Hotel, Fleet Street, last 
evening, at which Mr. D. Tallerman read ^ paper on the 
blocks which exist between Irish meat and English mouths. 
Mr. Tallerman treated the subject of the middleman in the 
meat markets very exhaustively, and proposed various measures 
by which Irish meat could be obtained more cheaply from the 
London butchers. A discussion followed, and two resoli;itions 
were carried unanimously : — 

1. That this conference regards with the greatest favour 
the project, as propounded by Mr. D. Tallerman, in favour of 
the more economical distribution of the meat supply of Ireland 
in Great Britain, whereby the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the Sister Isle will be lai'gely benefited, increasing 
the material prosperity of the country at large, and supplying 
to the consumers of Great Britain a good meat supply without 
artificial restrictions, and at the cheapest possible cost. 

2. That this meeting regrets to learn that the farmers 

and graziers of Ireland have no free access to 
the London Meat Market for the direct sale of 

tKeir meat, and resolves that a committee be formed to make 
an application to the Court of Common Council to be allowed 
to rent four shops or stalls in the wholesale meat market — one 
on behalf of each of the provinces of Ireland — for the use of its 
farmers. 
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PREPARED MEATS: 

PROFITABLE ARTICLES FOR GROCERS 

TO SELL. 

An Address delivered to the Principals and Assistants of 
the Grocery and Provision Trades of Dublin, at the 
Works of the Meat Agency, Limited, at the City Abattoirs^ 
on Wednesday, April 8th, 1891, by D. Tallerman, K.F.J. 

In the winter of 1869, 1 created a large amoiint of interest 
by publicly announcing that " at no distant date people would 
buy meat for their dinners from their grocers." 

I was then entering upon the self-imposed task of popu- 
larizing Australian Meats — a movement that I successfully kept 
before public attention for many years. 

The statement was first made upon an occasion that even 
at this distance of time is well remembered by many in 
London, by reason of its having been a dinner that 1 gave in 
the Lambeth Baths to fourteen himdred representative working 
men and women, imder the presidency of that deservedly 
popular Alderman and member of Parliament, the late Sir WilUam 
M*Arthur. 

The grocery trade in those days was different to what it 
is at present, for ** canned " and " packet " goods, which now 
form so large an item in grocer's stocks, had not then entered 
into existence. 

My views met with the reception invariably accorded to 
ideas in advance of the time, but within a few months, grocers 
commenced selling " preserved meats,'* the quality of which so 
impressed themselves upon the public mind, that a demand for 
them sprung up in all directions, and in a few years the 
principal grocers throughout the country kept them for sale, 
so that their importations soon reached and continued to 
average close upon two jjnillion pounds sterling annually. 

The yearly profit accruing to this branch of the business 
m\ist be very large. The credit for its establishment is principally 
due to my personal efforts. 

I make reference to these circumstances solely as my justifi- 
cation for requesting you to meet me here to-day, that I might 
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submit to you, and through you to the members of the trade 
throughout the United Kingdom, the fact that a new branch of 
business, profitable in character and almost unlimited in extent, 
is about being brought within your and their reach. 

It is not generally known that the export meat trade from 
Ireland to England is very large, being of the average annual 
value of thirteen million pounds sterling. 

With the exception of a small quantity of fresh pork, the 
trade is at present entirely one in live animals, some of which 
consist of store stock for fattening ; others, as fat stock, 
for the markets. 

I have been for some time past engaged in the formation of 
a fresh meat trade between Ireland and England, by which live 
stock would be slaughtered in Ireland, the roasting joints 
being exported in a fresh, and the boiling joints in a prepared 
form. 

Although I have had to encounter difficulties and obstruc- 
tions of every conceivable character, I am now in a position to 
say, that the whole of them have been successfully overcome, 
and that the trade is now ready to be put into active operation. 

The marked advantages that will accrue to farmers and 
graziers from the proposed operations must inevitably influence 
the future direction in which the live stock of Ireland will be 
realized. 

One of the branches of this trade will be the supply of 
prepared fresh meats, packed in a form that will enable them to 
be readily and profitably dealt in by grocers and provision 
dealers. 

I am perfectly satisfied that these goods, by their inherent 
qualities and remarkable value, are destined to become popular 
with the public, and when it is known that fresh meats of the 
primest quality, in fine condition, and without bone, may be pro- 
fitably retailed at sixpence per pound, members of the trade 
will be in a position to estimate the possible extent of the sales 
that may be made in their own district. 

In addition to their prime quality and condition, public 
approval will be assured for the meats by the imdeniable fact, 
that they are of home production and preparation. 

It may be safely relied upon that in accordance with 
a well-recognised economic law, the supply will create the 
demand, and by systematic organization, whatever extent that 
supply may reach, will be readily absorbed. 

At the same time, the introduction to the trade for its 
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disposal, of a fresh article of large and general daily consump- 
tion cannot fail to be viewed by those connected with it as of 
importance, and the subject considered with marked interest. 

The nature and character of these goods for a grocer's 
stock, are so foreign to those that the trade have hitherto been 
accustomed to deal with, that it is, in my opinion, an important 
feature that the assistants who from behind the counter have 
to sell them, should be fully informed upon the many interesting 
points of detail they possess, so that they may be in a position 
to correctly convey the best possible information to their 
customers. 

It is desirable that my views and intentions upon one point 
in connection with the course that it is intended to follow should 
be clearly understood; thus I am anxious that it should be 
known that it is not proposed to bring the grocer into 
collision with his neighbour the retail butcher, inas- 
much as 1 recognise that the retail butcher is a trades- 
man who renders society an indispensable mechanical service 
for which he is entitled to be paid ; but the system upon 
which our produce of home-grown meat is distributed, has not 
kept abreast of the times, and by reason of the great 
changes that are daily taking place in transit facilities 
shops for the sale of imported meats are being rapidly opened 
up in every direction in opposition to our own retail butchers, 
while most grocers make a display of, and sell, imported tinned 
inferior meats, at prices largely in excess of those our farmers 
reah'ze for prime home-grown fresh meats. 

The system that I am engaged in bringing into operation 
commends itself to general support from the fact that it will 
benefit all parties engaged in the production, distribution, and 
consumption of home-grown meats. The farmer or producer 
will realize more for what he has to dispose of, the distributer, 
whether he be butcher or grocer, will be furnished with the 
special articles to sell that his customers desire to buy, and the 
consumers will be in a position to obtain good home-grown 
meats at a low price in contradistinction to the present position 
of buying inferior imported meats at a high price. 

It cannot be too widely impressed upon the industrial and 
all other classes who take an interest in our social progress, that 
all questions sink into insignificance, when brought into contrast 
with that of our home-grown meat for our annual crop of beef, 
mutton and pork, reaches the enormous value of about ninety 
millions pounds sterling, and the variation of every five per 
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cent, means a diflference of four to five millions pounds sterling, 
a sum that largely affects the national wages sheet of the 
working classes. 

Without going into the subject at this stage, to show what 
might be done to the advantage of our fanners, I will direct 
your attention to what is the actual present position of the meat 
question so far as consumers are concerned ; and, in order that 
this may be clearly understood at a glance, 1 have prepared a 
diagram of a bullock, showing the different joints in the carcass, 
with their weight and relative value. 

The current wholesale price of the very primest quality 
English beef in the metropolitan market is 4s. the stone 
of 8 lbs., or 6d. per pound ; and for the past two years it is only 
on a few occasions that the price has been exceeded, and then 
only for a fractional amount ; therefore, 6d. per pound is a fair 
figure to assume that beef can be purchased for by the carcass ; 
but that price includes the sirloin, rump, and all of the roasting 
joints, which are readily saleable at much higher prices. 

If the roasting joints are disposed of at their ordinary 
value, the residue, as the diagram shows, will be found to have 
cost the remarkable small sum of but 3id. to 4td, per pound. 

From this it will be seen that the basis for consideration 
upon a sound foundation — as the market values show that 
meats sold, even at the low prices named, furnish an ample 
margin to provide for the costs of distribution on the one hand, 
and an enhanced price to the farmers on the other, while the 
consumer obtains prime home-grown beef without bone, at a 
marked reduction upon the prices that are at present paid. 

This desirable result is acquired by the practice ot a 
common sense course of procedure in dealing with the boiling 
joints and bones of the carcass, and preparing them in a form 
that ordinary consumers will appreciate. 

The difference in the prices that the roasting and boiling 
joints of a carcass are sold at, is not due to there being a 
marked difference in their nutritive values, but to the fact that 
there is not the same demand for the latter, owing to the 
working classes not having the facilities for cooking boiling 
meats, and also to their possessing a larger percentage of bone, 
which is not utiUzed under the ordinary system of food 
preparation. 

Upon an average, bones form one-fifth of the weight of a 
carcass. 

When an animal is slaughtered, all portions of its earcaps 
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are equally fresh and wholesom e. One-half of all the constituents 
of the bones consists of valuable nutritive substances; yet 
large portions of the bones are permitted to become putrid and 
oflfensive, when they are used for manufacturing purposes at a 
greatly decreased value. 

The actual manner in which the waste takes place, and 
those who are responsible for the existence of this grievous 
condition of things, are readily discemable upon examination, 
thus : — 

At the slaughter-house, the heads of cattle, weighing about 
30 lbs. each, are sold to sausage-makers, who trim off the meat, 
which weighs about 8 lbs. from each head, and sell the bone to 
the bone-boilers. 

The feet, weighing about 20 lbs. the set, are also sold to 
the bone-boilers. 

The carcass going on to the butchers, where the bones of 
the legs and other joints are cut off and thrown into a comer, 
to remain until the bone-boiler's collector calls for them, either 
daily or every other day, before which they usually become 
stinking and of comparatively little value. 

The result of the whole of this custom tends to make the 
actual meat dearer to the consumer, a measure that would be 
avoided were steps taken to properly utilize the bones referred 
to, by treating them cleanly, and extracting their nutritive 
constituents while fresh and sweet, when their realizable value 
would be fully as much as the flesh portions of the carcass of 
which they formed a part ; were this done the ordinary equali- 
zation of trade would enable the consumer to participate in 
the enhanced value thus obtained. 

By boiling the bones in a digester, imder steam pressure, 
the organic and mineral substances are readily separated, and 
may then be easily dealt with. 

The fibrous tissue and gelatinous substances obtaiQed from 
bones, are of a delicate flavour, and, having considerable 
nutritive value, are admirably adapted for a soup stock or 
invalid's food. 

The fatty substances furnish a flavoured dripping of an 
equally nutritive value, but better commercial character than 
the foreign margarines and other imitation butters that largely 
enter into consumption. 

The economy of food preparation requires to be dealt with 
in two directions, which are of a distinctive character. 

Firstly. The preparation for distribution, which includes 
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all operations while in the hands of the producer up to the time 
of its being marketed. 

Secondly. The preparation for consumption, which deals 
with all the proceedings from that time, while in the hands of 
the distributer and the consumer. 

I am fully aware of the enormous difficulties that encum bers 
the introduction, and operates against the success of any 
system if it necessitates a marked departure from the ordinary 
usages and customs of every-day life. Therefore, for the per- 
manent attainment of the objects I have in view, I rely upon 
doing for people what they either cannot or will not do for 
themselves, and prepare the different portions of the carcass in 
a form that ^he demand for them will extend and their com- 
mercial value become enhanced. 

For instance, if four different parts of a carcass of beef are 
taken, it will be found that each one is capable of preparation 
in a particular form in which it will be, in every respect, far in 
advance of the other three ; these are the sirloin, the brisket, the 
head, and the legs. 

The sirloin, as a roasting joint, is unapproachable; but it 
would not compare with the brisket if corned, boiled, and con- 
verted into a pressed beef, in which condition the brisket 
furnishes a marvellously palatable and enjoyable joint, when 
eaten cold; neither would the sirloin yield a brawn like the 
meat off the head ; or a soup, like that from the legs. 

The roast joint, the pressed beef, the brawn and soups, are 
four distinct varieties of cooking, in each of which the particular 
portions of the carcass excel, and are most acceptable; thus 
it is by following this principle, and using the different joints 
in the manner that they are best adapted for yielding the 
greatest amount of satisfaction that the most beneficial results 
will be obtained. 

I do not propose to deal with the roasting joints at present. 
The Company intends to dispose of them alone to the butchers, 
all of whom are anxious buyers of those portions of the animals ; 
but I will refer to the boiling joints of the carcass, and what 
may be obtained from them by careful preparation. 

Divested of all scientific terms, and using only those of the 
domestic character, understood by consumers, meat may be 
described as consisting of three materials, each of a different 
character. These are the lean, bone, and fat. 

To obtain the greatest food value from meats, all the 
boiling joints of a carcass should be placed together, to be 
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dealt with as a whole, on the following basis: the meat re- 
moved from the bones, together with the fat, should be 
passed through a chopping-machino and reduced to a minced 
or sausage-meat ; in this form it is capable of being readily 
cooked in every variety of ways, and will be found to be much 
easier of digestitm than meat boiled in the joints, while the 
smaller amount of mastication necessary in its consumption gives ^ 
it a greater value for old people and children, who generally 
have weak teeth and weaker powers of digestion ; the presence 
of the fat in meats so treated is of material assistance towards 
the acquirement of an economical meal, for while fat possesses 
too rich a food value to allow of its being taken by itself, when 
combined with the lean in the minced or chopped form referred 
to, it can be utilized in connection with cereal and vegetable 
foods of every description, all of which will readily absorb its 
rich constituents, attaining for themselves and giving to the fat 
a palatable character in combination, which neither possessed 
6ejiarately ; in fact, it is in meats so minced and combined, with 
either cereal or vegetable foods, when properly prepared and 
blended in suitable proportions, that the most natural and 
palatable foods will be found, and the most substantial yet 
econbmical meals obtained. 

The beneficial results that spring out of the practice 
of the coursiB thus pointed out may be summarized on the 
part of the consumer and producer, by showing that a 
lArge quantity of prime quality meat readily usable can be 
brought within reach of the one, at a comparatively tow 
Jprice; while the commercial value of a carcass is materially 
increased for the other. So simple is this experiment in exe- 
cution, yet so far-reaching in its results, that I propose to 
prd,ctically exhibit the working out of the matter, so that it may 
be readily understood by the most obtuse minds ; thus if a 
given quantity of the diflferent portions of beef — say seven 
pounds of rump or sirloin, and the same quantity of neck or 
flank are taken, and after removing the bone, each part 
converted into a sausage-meat, then it will be readily discovered 
that each portion has an equal edible value, but that while the 
prime parts, retaining all their nutritive characteristics, have 
nothing by the operation, the hitherto undervalued portions lost 
have been brought up to their nutritive level and materially 
increased in commercial value. 

It will thus be seen that in the preparation of meat for 
consumption, marked results are readily obtainable by the 
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simple and inexpensive means of converting all the varied, and 
what are unwarrantably termed coarse meats, into meats of one 
uniform character, when they will have an equal commercial 
and dietetic value to the most pought-for portions of the carcass. 

Having fully pointed out the nutritive value of the boiling 
joints and bones, together with the means by which they may 
be secured, I will now refer to the steps that I find it necessary 
to take, in order that they may be brought within reach of the 
public, and the requirements of ordinary consumers supplied. 
It would at first sight appear that butchers are the proper 
channel to sell meat, but the members of that trade are a very 
conservative body who strongly object to the introduction of 
any new features in their business. 

The grocers, therefore, offer the best medium for the sale 
of the articles, more especially as many of them do largely in 
provisions and preserved goods ; but grocers, as a rule, cannot 
conveniently weigh and sell greasy commodities. And, at 
the same time, meat cannot be handled without deterioration, 
while the confidence of the public requires to be established in 
the character of meats that are offered to them for the first 
time in a new form. 

The most important of these difficulties is that of establish- 
ing public confidence in the articles we offer for their con- 
sumption, and this, it is believed, will be accomplished by 
the system of the Agency's business, which will be openly 
conducted at the public Abattoir, that is at all times freely 
open to official and general public inspection; and by the 
further important fact that the Agency's principal business 
will be the supply of the prime roasting joints from first-class 
cattle to butchers ; the boiling joints from the same animals 
must necessarily be of prime quality and condition. To prevent 
the deterioration by handling, that operation will be rendered 
unnecessary by packing the meats intended for general sale in 
small card-board boxes of a uniform size and weight. 

In this form the meats become an article that grocers can 
readily handle and sell without detriment to their other stock. 

The minced form is, however, only one of the many 
varieties in which the boiling portions of a carcass of beef will 
be submitted for sale. Among the other varieties available are 
pressed beef, made from briskets ; rolled spiced beef, from flanks ; 
brawns, from the heads ; soups and jellies, from the tails and feet ; 
while the tongues, hearts, tripes and fat, will furnish a consider- 
able number of articles, that upon being boxed, bottled, or in 
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shapes, will be capable of being readily stocked and displayed 
for sale without inconvenience of any kind. 

Most of the goods named carry their explanations with 
them ; but the minced meats, being of a new character, I may 
point out, that it is a raw fresh meat with seasonings added to 
it that render it ready for use; it may be cooked in every 
possible variety of ways that inclination suggests ; it will keep 
like ordinary butcher's meat, and if properly cooked with a 
sufEcient quantity of vegetable or cereal produce will be found 
to yield remarkable economical results. 

But the essential requirement is the general establishment 
in grazing districts of slaughter-houses with refrigerating 
chambers and appliances for the utilization of the edible oflFal 
while fresh, coupled with facilities for the preparation of the 
boiling joints, and the proper treatment of refuse; these would 
at once place farmers in an improved position, by giving them 
the benefits derivable by those engaged in the meat trade 
abroad. 

The enormous advantages that would thus accrue to farmers 
by the concentration of slaughtering and preparation of the 
boiling joints of meat in forms that are acceptable to the public, 
will be more readily understood from an explanation of the 
description and weight of the available coarse joints of mutton 
and beef respectively, by noting the uses to which they can be 
applied, and the possible prices that may be received for them 
if properly dealt with. I'he breast, neck, and trimmings from 
mutton will weigh about 16 lbs. from each 70 lb. sheep ; 
while the flanks, briskets, neck pieces, legs, &c., from beef will 
average about 250 lbs. from each 800 lb. carcass ; the average 
wholesale value of these portions of the carcass in accordance 
with the prices paid for live stock or dead meat is about 3d per 
pound. 

By concentrating the slaughter of stock to a fixed spot in 
a county, where the animals can be collected at leisure, and 
stall-fed until they are required, the farmer's position will be 
changed, and he will derive the following benefits : his beasts 
will be in good condition when slaughtered; they will have 
gained instead of having lost in weight; he will be paid for 
the full weight of meat as shown by the scale ; he will also be 
paid for the offal, a large portion of which will be utilized while 
fresh as articles of food, instead of for manufacturing purposes, 
as at present ; while much that is now valueless, owing to the 
quantities being too small to prepare economically, will have 
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mcreased in value, from the simple fact that the larger 
quantity that accumulates can be inexpensively dealt with. 
He will also save the time of himself and his men in 
attending the markets ; avoid the payment of one or more 
profits and two or more commissions, while the meat is in 
a position to be sent direct to where it is required, and only one 
rate of carriage incurred, instead of two or more under the 
existing conditions of things. The aggregate of these savings 
and benefits cannot be less than £3 to £4: per beast ; under some 
circumstances they may be more. 

Miss Mary Todd will now proceed to supplement my 
remarks by practically illustrating several ways in which the 
meats may be prepared, and the results that they will yield. 
You will observe that while the whole of her operations are the 
essence of simplicity, and quite within reach of the ordinary 
housewife, the dishes furnished, for savouriness and palatability, 
are far in advance of the bulk of the foods hitherto consumed 
by the great bulk of the people. 

In conclusion, I may direct your attention to the massive 
Steam Engines, Digesters, Retorts, Jacketed Pans, Presses, 
Injectors, and other appliances that have been brought together 
for the purpose of enabling the Company to conduct its business 
on the lines indicated, and I do not hesitate to claim for it your 
hearty support in the arduous task it has undertaken to accom- 
plish. 

D. TALLERMAN. 

184, Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin, Apjnl 8tJi, 1891. 
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The following article was written by a well-known ex- 
perienced member of the London Press, who, touring through 
Ireland for his holiday last Autumn, visited the Dublin Abattoir 
and formed his own opinion of what he saw, the writer having 
for the past twenty years professionally attended many of the 
public movements I have been engaged upon for the intro- 
duction of improvements into our system of distributing 
Home grown Meats, was not only well acquainted with my 
own views, but in a favorable position for eliciting informa- 
tion from others during his trip to Ireland. A few weeks 
afterwards he embodied his impressions in the following article 
that appeared in one of the oldest and most influential 
London journals, which exhibit an independent description 
of the position and prospects of "The Meat Agency, 
Limited," that has now acquired the establishments, 
machinery, and business of both of the Companies referred to. 

D. TALLERMAN. 
184 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin, May llth, 1891. 



THE IRISH CilTTLE TRADE. 



Reprinted prom The Morning Advertiser^ Thurday, 25th 

December, 1890. 



The views long ago enunciated by Mr. Daniel Tallerman 
on the wasteful, reckless, and utterly barbarous way in which 
the Irish Cattle trade is conducted, and the proposals he has 
put forward for reforming it, are now in course of being 
carried into execution, and it would be difficult to over- 
estimate their importance economically, commercially, or even 
politically. Until he called attention to the subject, so far as 
we are aware, the magnitude of this trade, and its vast import- 
ance to the food supply of Great Britain, were unknown and 
unsuspected ; and even at the present time they are known 
only to a few. In his great work on agricultural distress and 
trade depression, he has accumulated such a mass of evidence 
on this point, statistical and practical, that it is impossible to 
have any doubt as to the shamefully wasteful manner in 
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which this great industry is carried on, while it is equally 
clear that its reorganization on an entirely different basis may 
be best brought about through the operations of commerce. 

The Irish Cattle trade with England is estimated at 
£12,000,000 sterling annually, and it sends into this country 
more cattle than we receive from all foreign countries and from 
our own colonies put together. Notwithstanding these facts, 
it yields the most miserable results, and this is entirely due 
to the wanton waste which is constantly going on in the 
conduct of it, the gross brutality with which the cattle are 
treated in transit, and the utter neglect of several important 
industries which this great trade might long ago have opened 
up. Having regard to its vast magnitude, and to the large 
sum which is derived from it, even under existing conditions, 
it is not too much to affirm that, were it placed on a rational 
basis, and conducted as it might be, the condition of the 
Irish people generally would be considerably improved, and 
the Irish question would dwindle proportionately in extent, 
and cease to be a political nuisance. To state only a few 
facts which illustrate the magnitude of the Irish Cattle trade, 
we may refer to the figures we find in the agricultural returns 
relative to the exports of live animals, as these supply data 
on which we may estimate the importance of Ireland as a 
contributary to the British commissariat. The collection of 
duties on Irish produce ceased in 1825, and since that date 
we have unfortunately been left without official accounts of 
the exports from Ireland to English markets, and a source of 
important instruction to the people of the two countries has 
thus been suppressed. The returns to which we refer, 
however, do indubitably show that we receive more fresh 
meat from Ireland than from all other sources of live, dead, 
or preserved meat, foreign and colonial, put together. 

The annual returns issued by the Privy Council show that 
in the five years from 1881 to 1885 we received from Ireland 
8,228,303 food animals, while the foreign and colonial imports 
of the same classes of animals, in the same period, reached a 
total of only 6,928,878. We find the same fact prominent in 
later returns. In 1888, for example, Ireland alone sent into 
British markets upwards of 40,000 tons more fresh meat than 
all other sources of supply united. The number of animals 
exported to us from Ireland was 1,921,272, and they were 
valued at £11,770,492 sterling. The fact of the foreign 
shipments tends to show that tbo-^ '^ Ireland were reach- 
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ing an inadequately-supplied market, and therefore one that 
should be profitable; but, for all that, Irish farmers and 
graziers appear to have been carrying on a continuously 
losing business. In the official returns relating to the impor- 
tation of live stock and fresh meat in 1886 and 1887 from 
Ireland, British possessions abroad, and foreign countries, we 
again find in the former year an excess of 496,407 animals 
from Ireland, of which 397,851 were cattle; and in the latter 
370,365 beasts, and 28,678 sheep and swine imported from 
Ireland more than from all foreign countries and British 
possessions together. 

Other figures might be adduced to show that this trade 
is not one marked by sudden fluctuations, but constant and 
uniform in its general course. The Irish seem to be very 
exacting in their requirements ; but assuming that, despite 
the facts referred to above, the general dissatisfaction which 
prevails among stock producers in Ireland as to the result of 
their trade is not exaggerated, the conclusion is irresistible 
that there must be something, or more probably many things, 
wrong in existing arrangements. Low prices of produce are 
complained of as being at the bottom of the depression that 
reigns in this trade, but there are other causes in operation 
which are far more serious, and which might be more easily 
corrected. Cattle in Ireland are sent from the farms to one 
or more local fairs, where they are collected in droves and 
forwarded to the seaport markets for re-sale and shipment. 
Rough usage, exposure, hunger, thirst, and cruelties exercised 
on the cattle in transit by rail and by sea, terrify and exhaust 
them to such an extent that it is said to be impossible to 
describe the miserable condition in which they leave the 
English market to enter the slaughter-house. The facts 
accumulated as to this appear almost incredible, but there is 
no sort of doubt about them. Farmers, for example, send off 
their cattle for shipment, and follow them by mail to the 
English markets, and on meeting them there are unable to 
recognise them from their diminished bulk and their deterio- 
ration in character. It seems that the poor beasts are handled 
so brutally at sea that they often trample on or gore each 
other. Many are killed, and all are landed in miserable 
plight. They cannot be landed, even after the passage from 
Dublin to Holyhead, without being subjected to the most 
brutal treatment. Parliament turns up the whites of its eyes 
at vivisection, but has no penalties in store for this wanton 
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and gratuitous savagery. Ofteu, too, before shipmeut, they 
are kept a day or two without food before the vessel arrives, 
Now, every hour a fat animal is away from its farm is an 
hour of pain and torment to it, and also of waste and 
deterioration. There is no system of weighing in the Irish 
trade, and it is thus impossible to make an exact estimate of 
the aggregate loss entailed on the country by the disgraceful 
way in which this important trade is conducted. An approxi- 
mate one may, however, be arrived at from known facts in 
the Cattle trade of other countries, and taking those as his 
basis, Mr. Tallerman computes the loss thus caused in 1886 
at £1,900,000. Irish cattle are in so seriously depreciated a 
condition on their arrival in English markets, that they do 
not realize within a penny per pound what other liVe beasts 
do which are offered for sale at the same time. The store 
cattle, however, after three or four months' feeding in the 
north, or the south, are sent to the London and provincial 
markets as prime Scotch and English beef respectively, and 
make " top " prices, or about a halfpenny per pound more 
than any other meat. Obviously all this might be prevented 
under a system which should avoid the 'necessity for 
shipment; but this is, nevertheless, insisted upon and 
continued. 

The above are only a few salient points in a vicious 
course of trade which is a disgrace to our reputation as 
a practical people, and which even the pressure of foreign 
competition has failed to correct. The subject, however, is 
one of extraordinary magnitude, and space fails us to describe 
the thousand-and-one directions in which Mr. Tallerman has 
traced its course, every one of them marked by error and 
folly, and by criminal apathy for the consumers who have to 
pay for it, and above all for the poor, whom it actually 
deprives of animal food, while Ireland is deprived of many 
useful industries she might otherwise possess, and producers 
fail to realize legitimate and attainable profits. Why, the 
Irish people are actually paying higher prices for foreign 
meat food imported at Dublin and Belfast than they can 
obtain for their own produce ! Mr. Tallerman has mastered 
all the facts connected with this monstrous system, and an 
insight into the inner life of the Irish grazing trade has de- 
monstrated to him the real cause of the deplorable condition 
into which it has drifted. 

With all the outcry against Irish landlords, often indeed 
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a most just one, not one word has been uttered against 
the " salesmasters." These people are denounced by Mr. 
Tallerman in the most unmeasured terms. They are, he 
says, a usurious and infamous class of middlemen, whose 
hold on the people and on the live stock of the country has 
resulted in the creation of the vested interests that per- 
petuate a vicious system of distribution, which, in its turn, 
causes the wanton destruction in quantity and in quality, of 
expensively raised meat, to the extent of millions sterling 
yearly, which, if saved, would make the truly national 
interest of Irish cattle breeding and feeding a most pros- 
perous and rapidly extending one. 

This subject might be pursued considerably further than 
we have contemplated in the present general sketch of it, 
but its utter defiance of all economic principles, and its 
contemptuous disregard of the public good, cannot fail of 
being recognised from the few salient points we have brought 
forward. The " errors," so to call them, are apparent enough, 
and so, too, thanks to Mr. Tallerman, are the remedies that 
should be applied. The food supply of the people is, as a 
matter of course, a far less important matter than Sunday 
trading, say; but it is fortunately unnecessary to seek 
Parliamentary aid in getting it placed on an equally satisfac- 
tory footing. Commerce can do it all, and do it far better. 
The great Irish national industry can be redeemed by 
commercial enterprise based on economic and scientific 
principles. All superfluous middlemen are a hateful class, 
but the salesmasters — an *' ogre-like " one, as our authority 
stigmatizes them — must be suppressed, and replaced by the 
completion in Ireland of the scientific and practical arrange- 
ments in the conduct of the cattle trade that enable the 
Americans even in the Far West to enter British markets 
successfully and profitably in competition with English and 
Irish produce alike. 

The great remedy is to transform the live cattle trade ot 
Ireland into a dead-meat trade. Supplies of meat would 
then increase in quantity, improve in quality, and advance in 
value, while the cost of distribution would be materially 
reduced. Various local industries would at the same time 
spring up in connection with it in Ireland, furnishing much 
advantageous employment to the people of that country, 
while the home supply of foods would so sensibly increase in 
quantity that we should soon discover the means by which 
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we might become nearly independent of foreign sources of 
supply in this particular portion of our food materials, if not 
entirely so. 

These are the views which Mr. Tallerman has put forward 
on this great and important question. It is one, evidently, 
of Imperial magnitude, of paramount importance to the 
middle and poorer classes of the country, and to the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly satisfactory modus vivendi between the 
peoples of the two great portions of the United Kingdom. 

A glance at the sketch he has given of the reckless way in 
which this trade is being carried on, and at the lines on 
which he proposes to reform it, suffices to show us that he 
has got the " bull by the horns," and that the commercial 
success of the undertakings he has formed for establishing a 
better state of things must result in sweeping away the 
" ogres " that are sucking the life-blood of our population, 
and in putting an end to the abominable waste, the brutality, 
and the neglect of many food products which nature and , 
science join in offering us, and the many unutterable mon- 
strosities which have almost become hallowed by time, and 
until now uninterfered with by any attempt to correct them. 

For the practical realization of his plans, he is proceeding 
by means of two separate but collateral limited Companies, 
both of which have been in operation during the past twelve 
months, not completely, but will be so before the current 
year has come to an end. Both these bodies have in view 
the bringing of Irish producers into direct communication 
with the English distributor, or butcher. 

The Irish Meat Company will do everything that is 
necessary for carrying on a dead-meat trade between the 
two, thus acting as sole intermediary between them, and 
doing a fixed and definite service for a definite remuneration. 
It will receive the animals from the producers, convert them 
into meat, provide facilities for forwarding it to the butchers 
in the mining, manufacturing, and metropolitan districts, in 
good order and condition. It will effect sales of the meat 
and other products at current market rates, and transmit the 
proceeds to the owners. It has for months past been engaged 
in performing these functions, for which purpose it has taken 
a portion of the Dublin Municipal Abattoirs in the Circular- 
road, which are fitted with well-constructed machinery and 
appliances for the convenient conduct of this business. To this 
it has added a large weigh-bridge, with suitable enclosure, 
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and some large and well-insulated refrigerating chambers. 
The great heat which prevailed late into the past autumn, and 
also the dockers' strike, created imexpected difficulties in their 
initial operations; but a successful start has, nevertheless, 
been made, and the good prospect thus presented is enhanced 
by the fact that, despite the misrepresentations of interested 
opponents, they have already gained, in a marked degree, 
the confidence and good wishes of the Irish producing class. 
As the Company progresses, abattoirs and supplemental 
establishments will be provided in suitable parts of Ireland, 
and conducted on the same lines as at those in Dublin. In 
the formation of this Company it has been necessary to make 
preliminary arrangements, and some of them have involved 
some difficulties, but they have been overcome, and the 
Company has promise of a successful future. 

The object of the collateral Company or Syndicate, which 
is scarcely of inferior importance, is to provide a profitable 
outlet for the edible offal, by which the cattle owners would 
receive a large sum, which has hitherto been lost to them, 
while much excellent food has been recklessly thrown away. 
The general practice hitherto has been to allow such items as 
fat and bones to putrify, and then to reahze only a nominal 
price for manufacturing purposes, when, if properly dealt 
with, they might be utilized as food, and obtain a price five 
times greater than they can now command. 

The waste that takes place in this way is almost incredible, 
and does small credit to our commercial reputation. Fat, for 
example, which is a large element of the offal, is mostly used 
for soapmaking, and realizes about 2d. per pound. We import 
100,000 tons of margarine every year, paying for it about 
£4,000,000 per annum, and this is made from the fat of 
foreign animals ! There is a still greater waste in bones. 
These are always allowed to accumulate, and when the heap 
has become sufficiently putrescent, they are dealt with by the 
boilers, whose very trade is an awful nuisance in the localities 
in which it is located. From sixty pounds of bones about ten 
pounds of "rough stuff'* is obtained, which fetches about 
2id. per pound. The residue is sold for manure. If these 
bones, whilst fresh, were boiled in a digester under steam 
pressure, the whole of their constituents would become 
separated. The fibrous tissue and the gelatinous substances 
would furnish a soup-stock or invalids' foods of a delicate 
and nutritious character, and the fatty substance would yield 
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a flavoured dripping, also of a nutritive character, and equal 
to that of margarine, while the residue would be a substance 
in the form of a powder, which would be in the best condition 
for manurial purposes. The other portions of the edible offal 
are the head, heart, liver, lights, and tripe ; and all those, 
under prompt and effective scientific treatment, may be 
converted into excellent food products realizing a substantial 
profit. From these articles, when dressed, about 150 lbs. of 
food may be prepared, but even in London they realize only 
about 95. The palatable and highly digestible articles pre- 
pared a la Lyonnaise, or d la mode de Caen^ which figure in 
the menus of Parisian restaurants, or are supplied by Parisian 
charcutiers^ are made from what was originally the very same 
article, and sufficiently show what this manufacture is capable 
of when conducted under proper conditions. 

How far we have been removed from that may be seen by 
the fact that in this country the tripe is mostly collected at 
the slaughter-houses, thrown into railway trucks, conveyed to 
Manchester, with all the filth adhering to it, smelling abomin- 
ably on its arrival, and requiring immersion in a chemical 
bath to purify it. 

In Paris the tripe must be thoroughly cleaned in the 
triperie of the abattoir before it is allowed to be removed 
from it, and this process must be performed immediately after 
it has been taken from the slaughtered animal. 

Following this wiser course, the Manufacturing Company 
will treat the offal whilst fresh, and it will do this in its own 
establishment and by its own staff. Each of the abattoirs 
of the Irish Meat Company will have its manufacturing 
establishment attached to it, and here the various articles 
with which it has to deal will be converted into brawn, collared- 
head, sausages, soups, and the various products known 
in the trade as " small goods.'* Mr. Tallerman mentions that 
the greatest surprise has been expressed, in communications 
made to him on the subject, that a full price would be paid 
for the offal ; but he desires it to be clearly understood by all 
concerned that the price named is a perfectly legitimate one, 
and one that, with an adequate supply, will yield a liberal 
profit for buyers. There are yet other portions of offal to be 
dealt with — the hides, hoofs, and horns. The hides will be 
treated by an improved method, with the result that they 
will , command full London current market rates, and the 
offers already made by Dublin tanners to take the whole of 
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the Company's output of hides, promises well for the future 
of this particular Irish industry. 

The Manufacturing Company, like the Meat Company 
itself, is now virtually in full operation ; before the year 
closes it will be entirely so. The Irish Meat Company has 
been slaughtering cattle and sending the meat to Crewe for 
the northern and midland districts of England, and also for 
London, and has made a good price for its consignments. 
It sold the fat and the offal to the Manufacturing Company 
or Syndicate. 

The machinery necessary for its operations has only been 
completed within the last few days, and will now therefore 
be in full activity. The Company is now in possession of a 
fine preserving plant similar to those used in Aberdeen, 
including four large jacketed pans, a large steam retort, 
weighing two tons, and a large steam bone digester to hold 
1,500 lbs. of bones. A large and finely-constructed marine- 
boiler has been supplied, and the plant will be able to treat 
the output of coarse meat, edible offal, and bones from one 
himdred bullocks daily. A refrigerating chamber for trans- 
port purposes has been at work with satisfactory results. Its 
dimensions are externally 8 feet 6 inches high by 5 feet 

6 inches wide and 8 feet 9 inches long ; and internally 

7 feet 8 inches high by 4 feet 8 inches wide and 7 feet 
11 inches long. It was constructed in Dublin, and sent 
thence to London with meat, and has since been at work 
with excellent results. It holds two tons of meat in joint, or 
three tons minced and packed in boxes. The cost of work- 
ing has been found to be — with ice alone, at 30«. per ton. 
Is. 6d. per day ; and with ice and salt, 5«. per day. 

The foods prepared by the Manufacturing Company are : 
now being sold in Dublin, and have met with much approval 
at benevolent institutions, to which they have been gratui- 
tously supplied. The importance of the Manufacturing 
Company to the main purposes of both will be strikingly seen 
from this — that in one pound of bones there is the phosphoric 
acid belonging to 28 lbs. of wheat, or 250 lbs. of potatoes, 
and that this acid is indispensable to the health and strength 
of the plants and also of the animals by which they are con- 
sumed. It is highly desirable, therefore, that these valuable 
materials, should be returned to the ground instead of being 
recklessly wasted, as they are now. 

The subject has by no means been exhausted in the 
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foregoing statements, and these seem to point so plainly in 
the direction of the national welfare generally, that a natural 
interest should be awakened in the movement to which they 
relate. In the popular or conventional language of the day, 
it has a " mission," and commercial success will raise that 
mission to the higher rank of a *' mandate." It is fortunate 
for its welfare that it should have at its head a man who 
has devoted his life to the study of food supply, who has 
mastered every phase and every detail of the subject, and 
who can achieve, if any man on earth can, the apparently 
Herculean task of successfully reforming one of the greatest 
industrial anomalies of the day. 

Since the above was written, the premises and business 
of the two Companies referred to have been consolidated 
into one undertaking, which is carried on as " The Meat 
Agency, Limited," whose operations, conducted upon the 
lines laid down, are giving ample evidence of their substan- 
tially accurate character. 
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IRELAND'S RESOURCES, 



IN RELATION TO 



FOOD, WAGES, AND LABOUR. 



An Address to the Working-men of Ireland, delivered, in the 
interest of the Irish Industrial League, to the Delegates of 
the Dublin Trades Societies, at the Trades' Union HalU 
Capel'Street, Dublin, on Wednesday, 27th May, 1891 y 
by D. Tallerman, k.f.j. 

John Martin, President Trades' Council, in the Chair. 

Food, Wages, and Labour, are by far the three most impor- 
tant subjects that the working classes have to deal with. In 
all seasons, and at all times, the thoughts uppermost in the 
mind of a workingman are connected with the employment he 
may be engaged upon — ^the length of time he will be occupied 
with it — the remuneration receivable in exchange for his 
labour — and the quantity of food he may obtain for the main- 
tenance of himself, wife, and family, as the result of his 
exertions. 

I make no apology for bringing these subjects at this time 
under the notice of the workingmen of Ireland : my reason for 
doing so arises from the fact, that by the information I have 
acquired upon the various systems of food distribution practised 
abroad, I can direct their attention to many points that they 
may advantageously utilize for their own benefit. 

I have neither the desire nor intention to occupy myself 
with political or social theories that are open to differences of 
opinion. It is my pride to belong to a class that, unfortunately 
for Ireland, have not taken a marked interest in its affairs up to 
this time, inasmuch as it is a class who have proved themselves 
the pioneers of industrial development ; for it must be admitted 
that it is to the forethought, discernment, energy, and enter- 
prise of their commercial men, that the industrial classes of 
every country owe their employment and remuneration, and 
where this class is deficient, or their views not exercised 
effectively, the condition of the working classes of that country 
is invariably found to proportionately suffer. 
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It is as a commercial man, fortified by the light of an ex- 
perience gathered during the practice of an active commercial 
life for upwards of fifty years at home and abroad, that I have 
viewed the subjects of Food, Wages, and Labour in Ireland. 

I now propose to direct attention to the conclusions I have 
arrived at upon those subjects — and to exhibit what, in my 
opinion, are the exact causes that have led to the deplorable 
condition that the country has drifted into, and the people 
unnecessarily suffer jfrom. 

I say unnecessarily, because I desire it to be clearly and 
unmistakably understood, that I hold the unremovable convic- 
tion, that the industrial classes of Ireland are suffering fi:om a 
fictitious course of procedure, which they are a party to, but 
which is capable of a prompt and ready removal at any time 
that they sufficiently understand the position to clearly and 
distinctly express their views to that effect. 

With the differences that exist among its 
people I have nothing to do. I find Ireland 
surrounded with natural advantages to such a 
large extent, that were they utilized by the 
Irish people as they would be by the people of 
other nations, the country by its wealth and 
prosperity would speedily become the envy of 
the world. 

Impartially viewed by the light of experience, it will be 
promptly seen that the present position of the Irish people 
is due solely to their not keeping pace with the scientific 
improvements of the age in which they live, but which are 
initiated and adopted by the people of other countries, who 
are thus making rapid progress in the race of civilized life, and 
leaving Ireland and its people sluggishly lagging behind. 

The position Ireland occupies is exception- 
ally fortunate for the maintenance of a success- 
ful and prosperous people, by reason of its 
being undeniably one of the finest food-produc- 
ing countries in the world; while it is situated 
within a few hours' reach of 30,0(X),0CX) con- 
sumers eager to buy all the foods that may 
be grown in it, at good remunerative prices; 
therefore with equal intelligence, industry, and 
enterprise, no country could successfully com- 
pete with it. 
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With these advantages in its favour, it should be a matter 
of rigid and earnest inquiry on the part of every ^vorkingman in 
Ireland as to the cause of the existence of a condition of things 
that he with his wife and family suffer jfrom. 

When this inquiry comes to be made, it will be found that 
it is solely owing to the disorganized manner and gross 
neglect by which its produce is dealt with, and the failure 
to recognise the simplest rules of ordinary commercial usage 
that the industrial classes of Ireland either remain unemployed, 
or, if at work, receive inadequate remuneration. 

I do not make these broad general assertions without being 
in a position to support them in such an unequivocal manner 
that they may be clearly understood in all directions. 

At present there is an abundance of labour and a scarcity 
of employment, whereas the material exists, that, if it 

were effectively dealt with, would provide ample 
employment for every class of industry to be 
found in Ireland. 

By farmers practising a reasonable course of procedure, 
Irish produce of every description would reahze a very 
much larger amount than the sum at present received for it. 

That excess, whatever sum it might be made to reach, 
would form an addition to the profits of the producers, and 

constitute an annual increase to the national 
wealth that remains for distribution amongst 
those industries that are not directly engaged in 

its production ; or, in other words, if a farmer who has 
been in the habit of receiving one hundred pounds for his pro- 
duce can by any means be enabled to receive one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, the surplus twenty-five pounds re- 
mains with him to expend in buildings, furniture, clothing, or 
other ways that furnish employment in some direction. 

The total amount received annually for the different crops 
produced in Ireland is so great that a very moderate increase 
upon it would furnish a sufficiently large sum to create employ- 
ment sufficient in extent to have a visible effect upon the avail- 
able supply of labour. 

Further than this, glaring anomalies will be found to 
exist in Ireland, in connection with the practice of its business 

principles: enormous quantities of raw material 
are sent out of the country, which could be 
manufactured in it, and thus furnish occupation for an 
almost unlimited amount of skilled and unskilled labour, while 
at same time large quantities of foreign foods are 
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imported into Ireland for tlie consumption of 

tlie working" classes, who pay very much more for the 
imported foods they consmne than Irish farmers sell their own 
home-grown produce for. 

To this end I propose to explicitly refer to several articles 
of Irish produce ; to point out how they are presently dealt with, 
and the losses in connection with them arise ; how the indus- 
tries consequent upon their ineffective realization lie dormant, 
and the means by which they would be brought into active 
existence, together with the cash that would be available for 
the employment of skilled and unskilled labour in all directions, 
were ordinary commercial intelligence exercised in the distri- 
bution and sale of its produce. 

The articles of present production that I will refer to are — 
Eggs, Poultry, Meat, Butter, Milk, Vegetables, and Fish. 

Ireland stands prominently forward as an agricultural 
country, but its farmers have not yet realized the necessity of 
commercial experience to ensure the better realization of their 
crops. There is a wide distinction between the knowledge 
and experience requisite to so successfully raise any 
article of produce that it may be in the best possible 
state for consumption, to that of bringing the same item 
of produce within reach of consumers to meet their require- 
ments, in the primest condition and at the least cost. 

For the one purpose, the particular knowledge must be 
purely agricultural; and for the other, commercial; but in both 
instances they must be practical. 

All commercial transactions are governed by natural laws, 
and the more rigidly those laws are recognised and adhered to, 
the more successful will the people of the country be where 
they are practised. 

There is a cardinal point in connection with the distri- 
bution of all perishable foods that cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon the minds of producers. It is that all packages 
should be as near the requirements of consumers as possible. 
Thus far sufficient consideration has not been given by 
those engaged in food production to the marked social changes 
that have taken place throughout the United Kingdom during 
the past few decades. 

Prior to the introduction of railways the distribution of 
perishable foods was purely local. Agriculturists were confined 
to their immediate districts for the disposal of their produce. 
Packing was not then required, everyone taking their own 
produce to the neighbouring market in large open baskets and 
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disposing of it themselves. But the wide areas of consumption 
that have been opened up since the introduction of the railway 
system has led to the requirements of the ever-increasing 
population of the commercial, manufacturing, and mining 
districts being supplied &om the most distant coasts and 
agricultural counties. 

Produce to be conveyed must, of necessity, be packed to 
allow of its transmission ; but the mistake has been invariably 
made to enclose it in packages of too great a dimension for the 
ordinary consumer. 

It cannot be too widely known that the larger the package 
the wider the gap between producer and consumer, and the more 
stages it is hkely to pass through to reach the quantity that the 
consumer requires. Producers may take it as a rule — the 
adoption of which will yield golden results to them — ^that the 
smaller the package, the less number of middlemen are required 
to place it at the disposal of the consumer. 

EGGS. 

I will take eggs as an example of the course of procedure 
referred to. Irish eggs, from their well-known size and 
character, command the highest price in the English markets. 
They are packed in Ireland for shipment in large hogsheads or 
cases. 

In Dublin the present prices for 124 eggs is as follows : 
choice selected hens, 65. 6d, to 65. 9c?. ; ordinary, 55. 6d. to 
55. 9d, ; smalls, 55. ; that is from 6d, to 7JcZ. per dozen. In 
London and the large towns of England, new-laid eggs are only 
obtainable with difficulty, and realize from I5. to I5. 6d. per 
dozen. The difference of their value in the two places is very 
large indeed, and betrays the little attention that has hitherto 
been given to the subject. 

There is a special feature in connection with eggs that 
will be readily recognised in all directions when mentioned — it 
is, that they possess their highest value on the day they are laid, 
and from that time their value diminishes until they become 
valueless. It is, therefore, of importance that attention should 
be directed to the means by which they may reach the consumer 
with as little delay as possible — ^this can only be successfully 
accompUshed by following a course, the exact reverse of that 
practised at present ; thus — instead of the eggs being collected 
weekly at the country markets by buyers, who convey them to the 
dealers in country towns to be packed, when a sufficient number 
have accumulated in the large packages referred to — if they were 
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packed daily when newly laid in small packages of a uniform 
size and forwarded to the nearest railway station, for trans- 
mission to England, they would reach their destination the next 
day, and by being in a form so as to more readily reach the con- 
sumer, would realize for the producers nearly double the amount 
they otherwise receive, the surplus being an additional profit. 

To many, eggs may appear a very insignificant item to 
affect the national welfare, but it will be found that their total 
production is so large, that any improvement in the price they 
can be made to realize, would materially benefit those engaged 
in poultry rearing. Last year there were imported into 
England firom the Continent 10,294,246 great hundreds of eggs, 
valued at £3,428,806, or about 65. 6d. per great hundred. 

The value of Ireland's shipment of eggs to England is not 
known, no account being kept of them, but the extent of the 
Irish egg crop may be estimated by the number of poultry be- 
longing to Irish farmers, which are returned at 15,411,109 head 
—viz., 1,026,572 turkeys; 2,211,146 geese; 3,001,617 ducks; 
9,171,774 ordinary fowl; assuming that the average annual 
yield of eggs is 100 per bird, the gross production will reach 
close on to 13,000,000 great hundreds, valued at £4,225,000. 
If by any combination of facilities and organization, eggs can be 
placed in the centres of consumption in England as new-laid 
eggs instead of " shop uns," their yield to the producer will be, 
at least, 6d, per dozen more, or a total increased revenue of 
above £3,000,000 sterling. Now, not only is this sum readily 
attainable, but upwards of £7,000,000 sterling would be more 
speedily and pleasurably paid for the eggs if sent newly laid, 
than the £4,000,000 is when sent stale. 

Let workingmen think often and deeply upon the large 
amount of labour that would be demanded by the annual intro- 
duction into Ireland of such an additional profit upon so small 
an article. 

The vast magnitude of Ireland's agricultural industry may 
be, in some degree, gathered from the enormous figures of this 
usually-considered insignificant item of produce. 

The means by which an improved system of distribution 
may be promptly and effectively brought into actual and active 
operation in connection with eggs will be found to be by the 
supply of a cheap and simple package of a uniform character, 
which may be generally recognised, and the establishment of a 
standard by which the size of eggs may be known by their weight. 

Workingmen may well turn their attention to the constrr^c- 
tion of a package most suitable for this purpose, that they ms:^ 
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form an idea of the nature of what is required. I have devised a 
pactage that may be found to be useful, being, at the same time, 
cheap and sufficiently strong for its purpose. It consists of a 
crate made of small slats of wood, and contains twelve boxes 
made of straw or pulp boards, with twelve compartments, each 
to contain an egg — ^thus the crate, when full, contains twelve 
dozen eggs that have required the minimum amount of labour to 
pack — while the contents, fragile as they are, can be safely con- 
veyed by railway and steamboat, and, when in the hands of 
the retailer, can be distributed to twelve different consumers 
without any trouble in unpacking and repacking. 

The commendable feature of this package, is its small cost, 
that for the crate and boxes complete being about Is. 3d,, 
or IJd. upon each dozen of eggs, which sum will not exceed 
the cost of the larger packages, with the straw and labour 
expended upon the shipments now sent forward, while the large 
percentage of breakages, at present unavoidable, will be saved. 
The manufacture of the crates and boxes introduces quite a 
new industry into Ireland, the wood for the crates being obtained 
from short lengths, of small value; while the boxes can be made 
from pulped peat that abounds in all directions, the demand 
for which article for this purpose would lead to its manufacture 
and supply; and again, its supply would lead to a demand for 
other purposes ; and so it will be found that one industry will 
hang upon another industry, and the supply of an article for 
one purpose will lead to a demand being created for it for 
others, and each in their turn will provide employment of 
different kinds. 

With reference to the eggs and their disposal, that is a work 
easy of accomplishment, as there are but few persons engaged in 
poultry rearing who could not by an arrangement with their 
neighbours acquire daily the twelve dozen of eggs necessary to 
fill a crate of boxes. 

While on the Enghsh side of the channel there are 
thousands of establishments, where upwards of twelve 
dozen of eggs are consumed daily, by whom new-laid eggs 
are not easily procurable. With the supply of the articles in 
one place and the demand for them in another, it needs but the 
provision of some simple but effective package of this con- 
struction — coupled with reasonable railway facilities, to enable 
the commercial arrangements to be made, by which more 
direct communication would be carried on between the 
producer on one side^ and the consumer on the other, to the 
mutual advantage of both. 
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POULTET. 

After eggs, it is a natural stage of progress to proceed 
to the consideration of poultry ; and certainly the inquirer into 
the subject of the production and reahzation of poultry in Ire- 
land, will find much to deplore, by the manner in which the 
trade is at the present time being conducted, and much to re- 
joice at the facilities that are available for promptly bringing 
an improved condition of things into general operation. 

According to the recent returns I have mentioned, Ireland's 
stock of poultry continues to increase at the rate of about half 
a million head yearly. At present it shows a total of 15,400,000 
birds, approximately divided as follows: — 1,000,000 turkeys, 
2,250,000 geese, 3,000,000 ducks, and 9,000,000 ordinary fowls, 
the valuation of which according to that standard authority, 
Thom's Directory, is 6d, per bird, which is certainly a very low 
figure ; but the valuation is, I presume, based upon the official 
information of the price the producer in the country receives, 
not that which the consumer in the towns pay. 

The character that Irish poultry bears in the English markets 
is in most instances bad. This is due to their invariably poor 
condition, owing to inattention and an insufficient supply of 
foods. Poultry will not attain a good condition for table unless 
properly fed ; but if properly bred and fed they quickly accumu- 
late flesh and yield profitable results to those engaged in their 
production. With the abundance of oats and other cereal pro- 
duce raised in Ireland every year, no excuse can be made for 
the ill-fed poultry that is disposed of in it. 

The difference that would accrue to Irish farmers and 
poultry rearers from better attention being given to the raising 
of good poultry may be seen from the difference in the 
character of English and Irish birds. Here are Irish fowls, and 
here English ones ; here Irish ducks, and here are English ones. 

That there are several shilhngs' difference in each class of 
birds it is clearly evident. Taking the stock of Irish poultry, every 
shilling a-head difference represents a money value of £770,000. 
The annual imports of poultry into England from the Continent 
now reaches the value of nearly half a million pounds sterling, 
and it is thus evident that Ireland could get a much larger sum 
for its poultry if their condition was improved, also the absorp- 
tion of a largely increased production. This increase would 
provide employment for its people. 

The task of elevating a people into a position that will 
enable them to produce a higher class of birds promises to be 
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of an arduous and prolonged character, unless systematically 
undertaken. A course of procedure has suggested itself to me by 
which a general change of a marked character might be 
promptly brought about in the poultry supply of the country, 
were it taken in hand effectively and carried out with a vigorous 
spirit. 

We are well aware that the majority of poultry producers 
have not the means to act differently, even if they had the 
knowledge and will. I also know that a practice is largely 
carried out in many countries for live stock to be bred by one 
class, and fed up to a certain stage, when they are taken in hand 
by a different body of people, who feed them up and finish them 
for market. 

There can be no reason why a practice of a similar kind 
should not be carried out in Ireland in connection with the 
poultry supply, if the arrangements for doing so can be placed 
in a form for being practically carried out. It appears to me 
that they can, for I find that there exists in every district 
throiighout the country, institutions that now possess the 
facilities for carrying out this work with little or no -addition 
to their present expenditure. I allude to the Unions that are 
maintained in all directions. These establishments invariably 
possess the ground to enclose a few poultry runs, which are 
erections of the slightest character. They, each and all, have 
a class of inmates who could give the requisite attention to 
the feeding of the birds. They are managed by an organized 
staff of qualified persons, who would, as a body, be gratified at 
lending their assistance and ability to advance any object 
calculated to benefit their district ; and they, having a personal 
knowledge of the people by whom they are surrounded, can 
with confidence approach and influence them. 

The officials of the institutions could authoritatively enter 
into communication with the poultry owners in their districts, 
and take their birds over to fatten and sell upon a mutually 
beneficial arrangement, by which the birds would be weighed 
or valued upon being handed over and after being fattened, 
and, upon being sold, the institution would take from the pro- 
ceeds the cost of feeding, &c., and hand the surplus to the owner. 

I need not occupy time now by dwelling upon the details 
incidental to such a movement ; it will be sufficient for me to 
point out the direction in which a material improvement may 
be introduced, and benefit realized ; and if such a movement 
can be organized under the direction of skilled experts, who 
would instruct and supervise the authorities in the feeding of 
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poultry, and the dressing of it in a manner suitable for the 
English markets, it might result in a large number of persons 
being kept out of the Union by the simple process of sending 
their poultry into it. 

MEAT. 

The animal industry of Ireland is a remarkably large 
one, the capital invested in it being estimated at the enor- 
mous sum of £65,000,000, while the annual exports from 
it, irrespective of the meat consumed in Ireland, realizes 
£13,000,000 sterling. This industry is deserving of the 
especial consideration of the working classes of Ireland, by 
reason of the fact that it can by itself famish an abundance of 
raw material to provide employment for a very large number of 
persons. 

The approximate annual exports of live animals from 
Ireland to Great Britain approaches 2,000,000; viz., 700,000 
cattle, 650,000 sheep and lambs, and 550,000 pigs. Were these 
animals slaughtered in Ireland, and their fresh meat exported, 
the supply of raw material from their offal would give rise to a 
very large number of different industries, which would pro- 
fitably utilize the skilled and unskilled labour of men and 
women, also boys and girls, in every direction. 

These trades include slaughter men, skinners, tanners, 
curriers, leather dressers, dyers and japanners, belting and strap 
makers, fellmongers, wool scourers, combers and rug makers, 
chamois skin and bazil dressers, blood driers, manure and 
albumen makers, bone boilers and crushers, tripe dressers, 
bladder driers, sausage skin cleaners, gut cord, and musical 
instrument string spinners, lard and taUow refiners and 
melters, railway and machine grease and lubricating oil 
makers, stearine, margarine, and dubbin makers, bristle sorters 
and brush and broom makers, glue, size, soap, and gelatine 
makers, horn pressers and comb makers, hair sorters, felt 
makers, hair cleaners and curlers, preserved meat, soup, 
sausage and brawn makers, meat curers and smokers, together 
with numerous other trades and businesses incidental to those 
mentioned. 

Many of these trades flourished in Ireland in times gone 
by, but the comparatively few cattle dealers now engaged in 
the trade will it otherwise, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
overcome the vested interests that they have acquired. 

But workingmen will see from the long list of the trades 
I have named that the slaughter of the animals in Ireland would 
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inevitably result in its speedy conversion to a perfect hive of 
industry. The wages expended in the manufacture of the 
various parts of the offal into articles possessing a commercial 
value would range from at least five to six million pounds 
sterUng every year; and why, I would ask, should not the 
industrial classes of Ireland have that amount added to their 
annual wages sheet ? 

Let it not be thought for one moment that the bringing 
about of such a result would prove detrimental in any way 
to the farmers and cattle owners of Ireland, as quite the 
reverse would be the case, for under the present system the 
animals are driven about the country from the farms to the 
fairs and markets, and travelled by rail to the shipping port 
and boat to the English markets, and by reason of the treat- 
ment they undergo, they shrink largely in quantity and 
depreciate materially in quality. 

The total loss from these two items alone exceed two 
million pounds sterhng per annum, which the producers fail to 
realize, and are compelled to submit to. Such a loss to the 
agricultural classes, with the marked deprivation of labour from 
the industrial classes, can only arise from a failure to recognise 
the commercial situation in connection with the subject. 

So soon as the real position can be realized and acted upon, 
then a change of a favourable character for all classes will 
enter into existence; but it is not only the cattle owners 
and the industrial classes that will benefit by such a 
change, for the benefits that would accrue from the alteration 
would lead to a larger number of animals being fattened 
in Ireland, instead of being sent away as the stores. 

This, in return, would give increased employment to the 
agricultural labourers, and create a demand for their services, 
with a consequent increase in the wages paid them, which no 
one can say is at present excessive. 

It must not be thought for one moment that what I 
have set out as attainable is in any way chimerical; quite 
the contrary; for I have only indicated that those engaged in 
the live stock industry in Ireland should follow the course 
successfully adopted by their competitors in America, Canada, 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand, where it is 
found that by the concentration of slaughter, many of the 
bye products are furnished in sufficiently large quantities to be 
profitably dealt with, and thus realize results that would not 
be otherwise attainable. 

The advantages that Ireland possesses for the successful 
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prosecution of this trade are of a natural characterj so that, 
the course of procedure being equal, no fear need be enter- 
tained of competition from abroad. The temperature of 
Ireland is mild, and it is within reach of a daily market ; 
therefore animals need not be slaughtered until they are 
required for a definite purpose, and the meat need not be frozen, 
but only requires to be properly cooled, to enable it to travel in 
good condition. The fresh meat importations into England 
from foreign countries and the colonies last year were : — 

Tons Valued at 

Beef ... 92,727 ... £3,923,015 

Mutton ... 82,821 ... 3,447,776 

Unenumerated 5,194 ... 227,573 



Total ... 180,744 ^67,598,363 

These large importations are the result of a fresh business, 
and certainly no stronger evidence can be famished of the 
successful development of a new trade, and the desirability of 
a similar course of procedure being adopted and worked out 
in Ireland. 

It may well be remembered that, in accordance with a well 
understood economical law, the supply of the material would 
create the demand for it, and in this way industries would 
spring into existence in Ireland, and by force of circumstances 
would provide profitable employment for masses. 

An interesting feature to be borne in mind in connection 
with the manufacture of animal products, is, that labour is the 
principal item required. Unlike raw materials, minerals or 
metals, that necessitate the expenditure of enormous amounts 
of capital in machinery and plant, to beneficially utihze them, 
animal products require but a small outlay, and that principally 
for trade utensils ; this in itself is a marked advantage in Ire- 
land's favour, towards the establishment of those industries, in 
connection with the utilization of the material, that would 
be famished by the slaughter of live stock, if judiciously 
conducted. 

To transform the various items that comprise the offal, into 
articles of use, consists of operations in which labour is the 
principal constituent employed, with the result that raw 
material of a comparatively valueless character, is converted 
into manufactured articles of general utility and considerable 
value, in the production of which the working^classes largely 
benefit. What the precise outcome may be, depends entirely 
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upon the direction in which the products are dealt with ; but in 
whatever form they are utilized, they become a material addition 
to the wealth of the country and its people. The exact extent 
to which such additions can reach is determinable solely by the 
amount of labour expended upon the raw material, together 
with the quality and character of the articles produced from 
them ; but the conversion of the hides into leather, horns into 
combs, hair into felts, entrails to machine cord, hoofs to glue, 
grease into soap, blood into albumen, shin bones into knife 
handles, waste bones into manure, &c., may constitute an 
additional value of from £5 to £10 for the produce from the 
ofial of each beast. 

The trials that have been made conclusively show that the 
beet can be most successftdly grown in Ireland. Its general 
cultivation would lead to the provision of a large amount of 
employment, first in the extraction of its sacharine constituents, 
and their manufacture into sugar ; second, by the utilization of 
the remaining products, in the fattening of cattle for which it 
is wonderfully well adapted. As a fact, in most districts on the 
Continent where the manufacture of sugar from beet is carried 
on, the stall-feeding and fattening of cattle is a conjoint 
industry. In Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria, where the stall- 
feeding of cattle is systematically carried out upon a very large 
scale, the animals sent to the Vienna and Berlin markets, 
are invariably in the best possible condition, and of so 
uniform a character, that the qualities of the beasts of the 
different feeders are known by the buyers throughout that 
empire, and their values are quoted in the cattle market reports 
by the feeders' names. 

When will Irish cattle owners turn out their beasts of so 
uniform a character that they may be dealt in by parties at a 
distance without being seen? By visiting the many districts of 
the Austria-Hungarian empire where cattle are stall fed, Irish 
cattle owners would speedily be aware of the small amount of 
knowledge they have of their own business, and realize the 
large amount of employment they could create for the occupa- 
tion of the industrial classes of Ireland, and the great profits 
they would make in practically carrying out the beneficial 
work. 

There still remains a matter to direct attention to which 
at present involves a considerable, yet unnecessary expenditure, 
upon the part of the Irish people, and furnishes complete 
evidence of the disorganized system into which the business of 
the country has drifted. This will be found in connection 
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with the large quantity of fresh and preserved meat of American 
and Colonial origin that is annually imported into it, and the 
astonishing fact exists to be witnessed, that the steamers from 
Liverpool to Dublin daily bring over fresh American beef or 
Eiver Plate mutton which is disposed of in Dublin, or forwarded 
to the interior towns, while the grocers' and provision shops in 
Dublin invariably display supplies of American compressed 
beef and pigs' tongues, also South American ox tongues, in a 
manner as to convey the impression that the demand for them 
is general and the consumption large. 

A similar course of procedure, doubtless, takes place in 
other towns, and the gross importation must evidently reach 
a considerable amount. That such a state of things can take 
place in a community of Irish people with the enormous 
supplies of their own good home-grown meats of all kinds 
which sell cheap ; that they should at the same time become 
purchasers of the inferior meats, imported from foreign coun- 
tries, for which they pay a higher price than their own prime 
meats are sold at, is the most ridiculous commercial operation 
that can be found among any trading people. 

That this statement is in no way overdrawn in any par- 
ticular, . may be gathered from the official reports of the 
American Government, and the market reports of the Chicago 
cattle salesmen, from which may also be gleaned the informa- 
tion that the American tinned beef is made from the coarsest 
parts of the carcasses, and from the most inferior animals that 
reach the Chicago market, consisting solely of the beasts that 
are unfit for the butcher. The usual price in the Chicago 
market for the animals known as " Canners," being from 
45. 2d. to 6s. 3d. per hundred pounds, including hides ; or about 
one half-penny per pound. The importation of this meat 
after preparation last year to the United Kingdom exceeded 
22,792 tons, at the wholesale import price of about bd. per pound, 
an advance upon which price must have been paid on the 
portion shipped to Ireland. It therefore is obvious that the 
Irish consumers have paid an excessive price for inferior 
imported meats, while the boiling joints of their own prime 
meats have been disposed of at a nominal price. 

The preparation of those boiling joints from their own cattle 
into preserved meats, soups, brawns, collared head, sausages, 
potted meats, &c., would furnish still further employment to 
the craftsmen of Ireland, and res^ilt in the supply of really good 
nutritious food for the people at low prices. 
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BUTTEE. 

The next article that I will refer to is butter; and that Ireland 
possesses the raw material for making butter, is evidenced by 
the fia,ct that the present national stock of milch cows number 
1,400,426 animals. Now, although the workingmen of Ireland 
may not own a single cow between them, they have a very 
considerable interest in the produce of those cows. 

The animals (with possibly a few isolated exceptions) yield 
milk of comparatively a uniform character, but the butter made 
from that milk is as widely different in quality as it is possible for 
an article to be. Take up a report of the Cork butter market 
at any time, and in it will be found quotations for five to six 
different qualities of butter that are offered for sale, varying 
from 30 to 50 per cent in price. 

There is this self-evident fact, that cannot be misunder-- 
stood, that if one body of farmers can make first-class butter 
from the milk of Irish cows, that all the others should be able 
to do so. 

Whatever may be the quality of the butter, the cost of its 
production is the same ; but the fact remains, that Ireland can 
send the very best quality butter into England, if care and 
cleanliness are exercised in its manipulation, and that such 
supplies of a limited character are sent there daily, being the 
results of the efforts of a few earnest workers who have been 
unceasing in their efforts to bring about a better condition of 
things in the dairying industry of Ireland. 

Several million pounds sterling should be received every 
year by Irish producers for their butter — and it will reach them, 
if they will exercise care and ordinary skill in their business 
without even an extra gallon of milk. 

The non-receipt of that money is a deprivation of the 
industrial classes of Ireland of the legitimate employment that 
its introduction would create. 

The consumers of England are large buyers of butter, and 
will pay a long price for a good article. Their purchases of 
the article last year from the colonies and foreign countries 
reached 101,386 tons, valued at £10,598,848. Of this quantity 
Denmark alone sent in 41,237 tons, for which it received 
£4,422,257, or within a fraction of one shilling per pound. 

Now the whole of this trade of ten and £^-half 
millions sterling per year is at the disposial of 
Ireland, if its farmers will but establish acUim 
for it. 
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It is for the workingmen of the country to feel that 
they have some interest in this question, and to ascertain for 
themselves the causes that lead farmers of other countries to 
send good butter to English markets, and why Irish farmers 
fail to do so. 

It is said that "he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, is a benefactor to his country." 
I would ask in what way shall we think of that Irish farmer 
who makes sixpenny instead of shilling butter out of good milk ? 

If we inquire into the courses of procedure practised by 
the farmers of the Continent, America, or the Colonies, that 
enables them to attain the successful results that they have 
secured for themselves, we shall find that the whole is due simply 
to a combination in working, and the exercise of care and cleanli- 
ness in the manipulation ; it is found that the adoption of the 
«(ame inexpensive principles in Ireland will secure similar 
''results, and every day that the general adoption of those 
principles are delayed means an additional drain of money to 
be sent abroad to pay for labour there, and a day of idleness 
and want with many of the workingmen of this country and 
misery for their wives and families. 

. VEGETABLE AND SALADINGS. 

The fields^ of Ireland furnish the opportunity for the 
provision of ^ large amount of profitable employment in a 
direction thaf they have not hitherto been utilized, but for 
which they appeact to be wonderfully well adapted. 

Were Ireland handed over to the Chinese, those remarkably 
industrious people would promptly set to work and convert it into 
a large market garden, and in a short space of time produce an 
unlimited supply of Vegetables and Saladings of every descrip- 
tion. Why should not the Irish people accomplish what the 
Chinese would succeed at ? That the proceeding would leave 
profitable results is beyond question. In the south it is well 
known that the mildness of the climate enables early vegetables 
to be obtained, which, if speedily marketed, realize good prices, 
while Saladings in many varieties may be cultivated so as to 
be available for consumption ne^/rly all the year round. In a 
recent paper upon Saladings, read before the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society, of London, Mr. Henry Ij. de Vilmoin stated : — 

** The craving for fresh, crisp, uncooked vegetable matter is not 
only common to most men, it is also a healthy appetite, and one that is 
in accordance with the recognised laws of nutrition. Such vegetables 
as are generally known as salads are the means of supplying to the 
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human frame some elements which are as necessary to the preservation 
of health as the flesh-forming or heat-producing matter which is abun- 
dant in richer articles of food. Salads contain a relatively high propor- 
tion of mineral matter, chiefly salts of potash, which, although equally 
plentiful in other vegetables, are mostly removed from them in the 
process of boiling, and therefore lost to nutrition, while they are 
preserved in their entirety in the case of salads." 

With this pronounced evidence in their favour, v^e may 
v^ell consider the advisability of adding them to our own food 
supplies, and also of famishing consignments to other markets. 

The demand for early vegetables and saladings, both in 
London and Paris is considerable, and whatever may be the 
quantity sent forward it is speedily absorbed. Supplies reach 
London daily from the South of France and Italy by a fixed 
refirigerator car train service. Paris is regularly supplied from 
all quarters, Brussels sending from one ton to a ton and a-half 
daily of one variety, the market price for which averages from 
thirty to forty shillings per hundredweight. 

The difi&culty that producers of early vegetables and 
saladings have to contend against, is that of an effective speedy 
and cheap transit, which the railway authorities are short- 
sighted enough not to famish. 

The introduction of the cultivation of vegetables and 
salading will furnish further employment to those who need it. 

Home-grown, produce is, beyond all question, the food of 
the people, for the people, and its economical and ready 
transmission from the fields of production to the centres of 
consumption is a matter that directly affects, for good or ill, 
producers and consumers. The excessive railway charges now 
made are found to so largely influence the welfare of the nation, 
that the question of railway rates has forced itself forward as a 
subject of general consideration. . 

The policy of the railway companies is both short-sighted 
and cruel — the former, because if home farmers had the induce- 
ment to cultivate their lands, by the chance of a reasonable outlet, 
they would undoubtedly do so, and the railways would have the 
conveyance of the produce, which would be much greater in 
extent than the quantity received from the Continent, and 
famish them vdth a larger revenue from a source where they 
now receive nothing ; the latter, because it is well-known that 
the bulk of the money realized by home produce is expended in 
home labour, and the whole of it remains in the country for re- 
expenditure mostly in wages of other industries in some form 
or another. 

But the most serious effect that the course of procedure has 
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is the deprivation of the people of the large supply of vege table 
and fruit foods that would be raised and available for consump- 
tion if the railways faithfully carried out the engagements 
upon the faith of which the privileges they now possess was 
accorded to them. 

To convey coals, strawberries, iron, eggs, wood, meat, 
minerals, fish, and other articles of a widely distinctive cha- 
racter by the same trains, to a great extent in the same trucks, 
and deliverable by the same vans, and claim varjdng rates of 
pajonent, not according to the service rendered, but on the basis 
of what the trafi&c will bear, is not only unreasonable, but in 
reality furnishes the railway companies with the power to indi- 
rectly levy a tax upon the food of the people which they have 
exercised to a very great extent. 

Had the companies, for the extra charges they have made, 
provided any of the additional accommodation or facilities that 
perishable goods required, either in transit or delivery, the 
additional charges might have been excused, but it has been an 
invariable rule of all the companies not to undertake any 
responsibility in respect to perishable goods, unless a special 
additional rate was paid. "Owner's risk" and " Company'? 
risk" are terms well known to every consignor of produce. 
Many have often, to their cost, been advised that their goods 
arrived an hour late for market, or just after the market was 
over, and therefore made no price at all. 

The traffic in home-grown perishable foods to be successful 
must possess the characteristic feature of being largely composed 
of comparatively small consignments. This is the necessary 
outcome of a beneficial system of production, which would 
promise to largely increase with the growing tendency to small 
holdings, allotments, &c. 

This traffic for small consignments should not only be en- 
couraged, but every possible fe^jility should be furnished to enable 
it to develop itself ; for in that system will be found the means by 
which producers and consumers will naturally drift into more 
direct communication with each other. And it is to aid the 
growth of this condition of things that it is advisable for such 
provision to be made that it will inherently develop a traffic by 
the facilities it furnishes with which producers can reach the 
retailers in outlying districts. 

To this end the industrial classes should, individually, col- 
lectively, and promptly, study the subject in all its bearings in 
order to see where their particular interest is affected, and how 
it may be remedied. Even then the contest is a most unequal 
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one, for the railway companies are few in number, but united 
as one body, having an unlimited command of capital for their 
purpose, coupled with the best practical legal and commercial 
experience that can be procured. They also receive the indirect 
support of all the vested interests that have grown into exist- 
ence with and profit by the present enormous importations of 
food products that now reach us from foreign countries. 

MILK. 

That railway officials do use their position to tax the food 
of the people, and encumber the developement of internal trade, 
is evident from the fact that they charge double the rate for 
cream to that of milk. How can this be defended? It is no 
greater cost to them to carry one hundredweight of cream to 
that of one hundredweight of milk. But the question of the 
cost of transit is not the element of their consideration — which 
is confined to the sum that in their opinion the article will bear 
— or in other words, what is the greatest amount they can 
extract from the people. 

The effect of such a course is to surround the producers 
with difficulties, and to limit the expansion of internal trade. 

Milk is one of our principal foods and in constant consump- 
tion in all directions. It is bulky and expensive to move any great 
distance, while the best centres of its production are those most 
remote firom the centres of consumption. In America this 
position is realized and dealt with practically. There the farmers 
of a district combine, and by the employment of an evaporating 
apparatus they reduce the bulk of their milk by three-fourths in 
weight, and " concentrated milk " is now a recognised article 
of consumption in New York, being sold to the public from 
dairy shops, and carts, just the same as ordinary milk is with us. 

By being one-fourth the weight, the cost of its carriage by 
rail is reduced by three-fourths, or five shillings only is paid 
instead of one pound. At the same time the saving in the cost 
of chums and cans necessary to transmit, and the horses and 
carts to distribute it, are also reduced to a similar extent. But 
such a common-sense course of procedure cannot be followed 
here, because the railway authorities step in and claim that 
** Concentrated Milk *' is Cream, and must pay double the 
amount of railway carriage. 

The farmers of other countries ship us large quantities of 
Condensed Milk, which the railway carry at a low rate, because 
it is in cases, and comes &om abroad in^ quantities — ^the 
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importations of that article last year, reaching 20,371 tons, 
valued at £847,551 sterling. 

While Ireland possesses 1,400,000 milch cows, whose pro- 
duce is thus largely shut out from consumption, or only reaches 
consumers with difficulty. 

FISH. 

The fishing industry of Ireland is entitled to the fullest 
and most complete attention from the industrial classes, inas- 
much as properly and effectively dealt with it will not only 
provide a very large amount of employment, but it will also 
famish an almost unlimited supply of good and most nutritive 
food at a very low price. 

The waters that surround Ireland teem with fish that have 
a good commercial value, but neither the fish nor their value 
are obtainable ; its coasts are periodically visited by immense 
shoals of herring and mackerel, which are, to a large extent, 
taken possession of by the fishermen of other countries, and 
despatched to the Continent. 

The richness and inexhaustible character of the Irish 
fishing grounds have been well known for a long time, and 
many efforts have been made to beneficially develop their 
resources, but, with the exception of Baltimore in the South, 
these have not proved successful. This is to be regretted, as 
there exists on all sides a strong desire to utilize, in the interest 
of the people, the great advantages that the fisheries of Ireland 
possess. The efforts that have been made have however failed. 

Firstly, because they did not provide the primary and most 
essential requirements of the fishermen, and supply a ready 
local market for the fish they procured. And, secondly, because 
they did not realize and meet the numerous details that require 
to be provided for, in order to successfully and profitably 
transmit the fish from the fishing grounds to the consumer 
in the primest and freshest condition. 

Fish is an absolutely perishable product that speedily 
depreciates in value. 

First, by the loss of the agreeable flavour it possesses when 
freshly caught. 

Second, by its ready entrance into the early stages of 
putrefaction when it becomes flabby, tasteless, and ultimately 
offensive. 

These difficulties are recognised by the people of other 
countries who provide for them. For instance, the Dutch, 
who have established, and for centuries maintained, a very high 
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reputation for their herrings, attained that position by cnr ng 
the fish on the smacks immediately they are caught, and they 
thus retain their natural flavour. 

I need not dwell upon this detail of the subject. The rapid 
deterioration that takes place in fish can readily be tested by 
anyone who will catch a few and cook and eat them at 
intervals of a few hours, when the marked difference in their 
taste and flavour becomes apparent. 

The fishermen who carry on their vocation in the nume- 
rous bays and harbours of the Irish coast, have no ready market 
for their produce, and until this is provided for them but little 
inducement is furnished for the energetic prosecution of their 
labours. It is certainly proposed to construct a few light 
railways ; but these, for many reasons, can only partially effect 
the object in view, in the localities with which they are con- 
nected. 

Looked at from its commercial aspect the only way to 
successfully develop the fisheries of Ireland is to take the 
markets to the fishermen, or in other words to arrange for the 
ready and regular purchase of all the fish they can catch while 
it is yet fresh. 

To uncommercial minds it may appear the height of absur- 
dity to attempt to establish markets everywhere ; but my own 
view is, that nothing is easier and simpler to successfully ac- 
complish that object, and to promptly establish a ** market 
system " that would develop the Irish fisheries and render them 
remunerative to those concerned, at the same time furnish not 
only a large amount of employment to the industrial classes 
but also a considerable amount of valuable food for the people 
of Ireland. 

I base my conclusions upon my own experience of the sub- 
ject, for I know, first, that a large quantity of good fish, of all 
kinds, is obtainable upon the Irish coasts, and that the parties 
are there ready to catch it, while there are plenty of buyers 
anxious to attend and purchase on the spot all the fish that 
may be caught, if the facilities for their doing so, and the trans- 
mission of their fish to its destination, is provided for them. 

The course to be adopted, therefore, is simply to provide the 
facilities that would furnish the trade the opportunity for it to 
develop itself, which it would do in the ordinary course of 
procedure. 

The attainment of this important and most desirable object 
may be thus acquired ; the Government possess several mode- 
rate-sized vessels of an obsolete type that are lying idle in their 
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dockyards; they could readily procure the officers and crews to 
work them. Seven of these vessels might be organized into a 
fleet of ** Floating Markets " that would furnish a regular daily 
service, the boats making a continuous circuit of the Irish coast 
in regular order, they being so timed that a daily visit at an 
approximate hour would be made in succession to the different 
harbours and bays where the fishermen live. 

The vessels, fitted with refiigerating chambers, and all the 
appliances for preserving, curing, packing, carrying, and other- 
wise dealing with fish and its products in every variety of ways, 
would, with their crews, &c., be able to effectively deal with 
any quantity or kind of fish offered. 

The opportunity should be furnished to all the recognised 
dealers of the London, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and other large markets to allow their buyers to travel by the 
vessels, to buy the fish from the fishermen, and pay them for 
it on the spot. 

Were such an opportunity offered, it might be safely 
reckoned that from twenty to forty buyers would travel by each 
vessel, and that there would be a sound and legitimate com- 
petition for the fish at each place. 

While the fishermen on the coast, knowing that at a given 
time a vessel would arrive, and the opportunity offered for the 
ready sale of all the fish that they could procure, would make 
strenuous efforts to obtain the largest supply possible, and be 
promptly in readiness to dispose of it. 

The buyers would each deal with and despatch their own 
purchases to their principals, the vessel calling en route to the 
harbours in connection with the railways' system to land what 
was required, and subsequently calling at an English port to 
discharge the residue of its cargo. 

A movement upon this basis would speedily become self- 
supporting so far as its working expenses were concerned, and 
possibly in a short time the trade would develop itself suffi- 
ciently to provide interest upon the value of the vessels em- 
ployed. 

So far as the working expenses went, they might be pro- 
vided, and the movement carried out upon a commercial basis 
if the Government would loan the vessels. 

The capital required to provide the vessels would be too 
large to hope for a profit upon it in the early stages of the 
movement, and it could not be procured from capitalists upon 
a commercial basis. 

Therefore, the supply of vessels for the purpose that now 
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lie idle, would famish an available and at the same time inex- 
pensive contribution to a practical means for developing the 
Irish fisheries on lines not hitherto attempted. 

There are many other commodities which Ireland produces, 
or could do so, that I might direct attention to ; but the subject 
is too extensive to treat upon now, as I have already occupied 
your attention at great length ; but I hope not wearily. 

I have endeavoured to show that it is quite possible 

to create a demand for a large amount of labour 

in Ireland not by the introduction of new industries or the 
provision of a large amount of capital, but by the simple 

process of conducting the realization and distri- 
bution of the main articles produced by Ireland's 
agriculturists upon a common-sense basis and in 

a practical manner, that will avoid the large amount of waste 
that now takes place. 

The industrial classes of the country have that inherent 
right to the produce of the land, to demand that it shall be dealt 
with in a judicious manner, so that it may realize the largest- 
returns, and furnish the greatest amount of employment to the 
people, while wilful waste or neglect upon the part of occupiers 
should not be tolerated. 

The subject is one that may possibly present itself in anew 
light; but workingmen cannot too soon take it into their 
earnest consideration with the view of becoming acquainted with 
the working of all the details, and placing themselves in a posi- 
tion to state with full determination that the existing condition 
of things cannot be permitted to continue. 

The matters I have submitted for consideration should 
in themselves furnish an unlimited amount of labour at good 
wages, and famish an abundance of food for workingmen, 
their wives and famiUes. 

They are entitled to, and will receive, much earnest con- 
sideration ; but it is desirable that such concentration of 
thought should assume a tangible and practical direction, and 
be dealt with in a manner by the industrial societies of Dublin 
that they may arrive at a determination upon them, in a form 
that they could submit to their fellow working-men through- 
out Ireland. 

To attain this end, I recommend that the principal labour 
organization of Dublin do each nominate one of their members 
as a delegate to a council who would freely and fally consider 
the subjects in all their bearings. 

Such a body of earnest workers, in conjunction with the 
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commercial members of the Irish Industrial League, would 
elicit valuable information upon all points, and the means for 
their practical application, in a manner that would bring 
about beneficial results, of a character that can only be secured 
by the earnest co-operation of industrial and commercial 
thought and experience. 

D. TALLEEMAN. 

184, Gbeat Brunswiok-stbeet, 
Dublin, May 27th, 1891. 
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